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LOOK FOR THIS 


Showbox ar 
YOUR DEALER'S! 





LY OLGA 


Here's the first x 
MAMA Bile 
automatic toasters 
were invented ! 


YES, one look at its slim, trim shape 
tells you that the Samson Tandem 
Toaster is new in design. But wait 
until you drop two slices of bread 
end-to-end in its new single slot and 
see them pop up with both sides of 
each slice browned exactly alike! 
That's new toasting magic! And how 
you'll welcome the new Slide-Out 
Crumb Tray that catches crumbs, 
melted butter, everything—yet emp- 
ties instantly. No burned fingers, 


TEMPO-FLEX TABLE RANGES 


SAFE-T CIRCUIT HEATING PADS 
SAFE-FLEX RUBBER BLADED FANS 


AUTOMATIC TOASTER 









either—new Front-Operating Dial 
lowers bread; when done, toast rises 
a full 2”. Dozens of other wanted 
features, including mew 3-Footed 
Base, rigid handles, instant toast 
release ...and, of course, mew beauty 
from a combination of gleaming 
chrome and rich burgundy bakelite. 
See and examine the Tandem at your 
favorite dealer's store—today! Samson 
United Corporation, Rochester 10, N.Y. 
and Toronto, Canada. 


FOLDAWAY TRAVEL IRONS 
SAFETY-TILT AUTOMATIC IRONS 








Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


There has been much to-do in the 
public press about the activities of the 
Department of Justice, under Attorney 
General Tom Clark, in seeking indict- 
ments against various firms and indus- 
tries because of high prices. Accusa- 
tions have been directed against rub- 
ber manufacturers, steelmakers, rail- 
roads, oil refineries, manufacturers of 
color films and brake linings. Even real 
estate agents have been included. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of 
such a situation is that the public too 
often is prone to judge the accused 
guilty without knowing the facts in the 
case and without realizing what the real 
motives behind the accusations may be. 
Some years ago, for instance, one of 
our largest industrial firms was indicted 
on 140 different counts. The company 
was forced to spend millions of dollars 
and many, many months in defending 
itself. It was exonerated on all but one 
of the 140 counts, and even that lone 
charge was finally rendered untenable 
by the Government’s own actions. In 
the meantime, however, the company 
had suffered unfairly because many 
people had assumed it guilty and per- 
haps never did learn of its vindication. 


* * * 


No one will deny that prices to- 
day are high. But the blame should be 
placed where it belongs, and investiga- 
tions designed to disclose the reasons 
for our high prices should be com- 
pletely and entirely free of political 
motives. It is an old political trick, 
when the voters complain, for politi- 
cians to provide the public with a 
scapegoat upon whom they may vent 
their wrath, and thus protect them- 
selves. It may be “practical’’ politics, 
but such a course cannot be justified 
from any moral standpoint. 

There are many reasons for to- 
day’s high prices. Perhaps the most im- 
portant factor is the wave of wage rises 
since the end of the war. Wages paid 
to produce a product are almost invari- 
ably the principal factor in determining 
the price at which the product can be 
sold, so it follows that the higher the 
wages paid, the higher the price of the 
product must be. As wages have risen, 
so inevitably has the cost of living, and 
many people blame the Truman Ad- 
ministration for high living costs be- 
cause it unwisely and unrealistically 
stated that higher wages could be paid 
without a corresponding increase in 
prices. 

Unbusinesslike Government buy- 
ing policies—particularly in corn and 
other grains—have contfibuted to send- 
ing the prices of foodstuffs higher. 
Speculators have known in advance the 
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BREAD, BUTTER, MILK. Shopper could 
have bought them, too, for $1 in ‘39. 


Government’s purchasing plans, and 
with the gamble thus removed, have 
been quick to take advantage. And the 
resulting higher prices for corn, wheat 
and other grains have in turn raised 
the price of meat and poultry, for they 
are an important item in feeding live- 
stock. 

There are other factors contrib- 
uting to today’s high prices. Heavy 
demand from foreign countries devas- 
tated by the war has competed- for 
available supplies. With employment 
and income at an all-time high, more 
people can afford more and better 
things, and with this heavier demand 
unmatched by correspondingly greater 
production, prices are bound to rise. 


* * * 


Even the huge Federal payroll 
plays a most important part in our 
high prices. In 1939 there were 970,- 
ooo employes on the Federal payroll. 
Today there are 2,000,000. Federal ex- 
penditures have jumped from $8,800,- 
000,000 in 1938-39 to a prospective 
budget of thirty-five billion dollars in 
1948-49. Large Government expendi- 
tures mean high taxes, and since taxes 
are an inseparable part of the cost of a 
product, higher taxes compel higher 
prices. When you buy anything, 
whether food, clothes, automobiles, or 
household utensils, part of the price 
you pay is a levy by the tax collector. 
The Government should set a good ex- 
ample by reducing its own costs. 

But this, of course, is never a pop- 
ular subject with politicians. It is eas- 
ier and more “practical” to try to make 
someone else the scapegoat. 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


PEN INZAUII 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Change for winter! 
Sound your “Z” for 
the genuine at this 
sign of quality serv- 


ice, coast to coast. 





Member Pena Grade Crude Oil Ass'n , Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 

















It’s time Uncle Sam 
thought about his arteries 


M..: of the great life stream that 
keeps you and your country alive—food, 
fuel, goods, services—flows through your 
railroads. 

The continuing ability of this life line 
to do its job and do it well depends upon 
a continuing, vigorous program of re- 
search and invention, replacement and 
improvement in plant, equipment, and 
service. 

This takes dollars —lots of dollars. 
Dollars that railroads must get either 
from their earnings or by borrowing— 
and to borrow money at reasonable rates 
railroads must have adequate earnings. 
But today the earnings that sustain your 
railroads are dangerously low. 

This year railroads expect to average 
less than 3°%% on their investment. But 
even this will not be clear profit. Out of 
it railroads must pay interest on bor- 
rowed money, rentals of property and 
equipment, and must provide for needed 
improvements. Most people think a re- 


turn of 6°4 would be no more than fair 


—and experience has shown that rail- 
roads need 6% to keep their plants and 
equipment abreast of the times. 

Why are railroads faced with this 
situation? Here’s why. Since 1939 rail- 
road wage rates are up more than 67°% 

.costs of materials and supplies are 
up 87°. But increases in freight and 
passenger charges authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission have 
not come anywhere near offsetting these 
skyrocketing costs. 

So, in spite of handling a record-break- 
ing peacetime traffic with an éfficiency 
which has set new transportation rec- 
ords, railroads dre faced with the grim 
reality that their earnings are far short 
of their needs, 
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The plain fact is that in order to con- 
tinue to give the nation the transporta- 
tion service it demands, railroads must 





be allowed to charge enough for their | 
freight and passenger services to enable | 
them to earn a return comparable to 
that earned by other progressive self- 
supporting private enterprises. 


Association of American Railroads | 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 








Between 
Ourselves 





Whistling in the Dark: I found 


| very interesting the picture of your “Top 


Ten Thrillers” [ Radio, Oct. 22]. But I 
was disappointed at not finding the pic- 
ture of the narrator of the ““Whistler.” Do 
you think it possible to publish a P. S. and 
show the subscribers a picture of him? 
H. W. Haynes, Lianerch, Pa. 
[Alas, CBS keeps the Whistler’s identity 
a secret as dark as the night in which he 
slinks.—Ed. ] 


Welded Joints? Your third para- 


| graph of Looking Ahead |Oct. 22], is not 


understood. Steel rails do expand and con- 
tract; therefore there is the click-clack at 
the joints. A track with all rails welded 
solidly would twist. 
A. C. Floyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[In the miles of railroad tunnel and 
other precision tracking where welded rails 
are in use, ultra-strong mechanical grips hold 
them to the ties so firmly that expansion 
can’t happen lengthwise—but it costs plenty. 


—Ed.] 


Carnegie Glamor: My disappoint- 
ment was acute when I read in “Carnegie’s 
New Face” [Oct. 22]: 

(a) that we could thank Hollywood 
for “long-needed glamor.” The plans for 
the major part of the work done this sum- 
mer go back to sketches worked out in 
1941, and postponed due to lack of mate- 
rial due to the war, and 

(b) that “a check the movie men left 
behind helped remedy it.” The $75,000 
for the cost of the work this summer is a 
trifle under what the completed bill will 
be. Our net from the movie to date is 
$1,100. 

I am more than glad we had our 
Hollywood experience and I am confident 
that in the next few years there will be 
substantial financial benefit. 

Robert E. Simon Jr., president, 
‘Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Railroads: I would like to express 
my appreciation, and that of the entire 
railroad industry, for your factual and 
constructive column “Give the Railroads 
a Break” [Talking It Over, Oct. 22]. 

R. E. Woodruff, president, 
Erie Railroad Co., Cleveland. 


What's the Pitch? In Quotes [Oct. 
8] the following statement is attributed to 
Trygve Lie, Secretary General-of U.N.: 
| “I have been criticized from all sides. I 
have been called both a Communist and a 
traitor to labor. As long as this situation 
continues I suspect I am doing an impar- 
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Cuts Plowing, Disking, Mowing, Bailing and Hauling Time 
SO MUCH YOU CAN MEASURE IT! 


A NEW TYPE FARM TIRE 





® Angle-Action open- 
center tread provides 
more traction. 


@ Deeper cleats cut fuel 
costs. 


@ Positive cleaning ac- 
tion. Tread stays clean so 
the bers can bite, dig-in. 


@ Shock absorber con- 
struction provides a body 
that will out-last the tread! 


More traction! More grip! A bigger, better bite! 
That’s what makes the General Farm Tire worth 
more to every farmer who counts his minutes as 
money. For this tire, with its entirely new and 
different design pulls through mud, wet clover, 
clay or sandy loam. The combination of the 
proved and preferred open center tread plus 
General’s exclusive Angle-Action makes the big 
difference in pulling power. It’s America’s top- 
quality farm tire from every angle. ..and every 
angle gives Angle-Action. 


@ Top-quality rubber 
tread, extra tough and 
extra thick resists cutting, 
bruising, snagging. 















3-Rib Front Tractor Tire With Non-Skid 
6) Oe Features of 5-Rib te 

, shoulder lugs assure less side — 
ee aso center rib assures om 
pase in field or furrow. Shook tuises. 
constr ction efor oon quality equipment 
tory ship-shape farming. 











Nee-> 
GENERAL 
FARM TIRE 











THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. ¢ AKRON, OHIO 


Every wheel on the farm works Getter on GENERAL 





DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 











luthome) 


Don’t buy just any hair dressing 
when you can enjoy the EXTRA 
benefits of highly specialized Kreml 
Hair Tonic. A single Kreml appli- 
cation in the morning keeps hair 
neatly in place all day, looking as if 
your barber just combed it. But 
Kreml does Lors MORE— 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR OR 
SCALP WITH GREASE 


Kreml never leaves hair 
feeling dirty, sticky or 





full of grease. Kreml 
gives hair such a clean-cut, healthy 
appearance, 


» TROUBLED BY DRY SCALP 
>) AND DANDRUFF FLAKES? 


Kreml has a wonderful 
lubricating action on 
dry scalp. At same time 
it removes dandruff 
flakes and helps keep scalp ‘hygienic’. 
Use Kreml daily—preferred among 
America’s most successful men! 


KREML 
HAIR TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 








tial job.” Judged by this comment, it 
would appear that Mr. Lie considers being 
called a Communist the opposite of being 
called a traitor to labor. The real truth is, 
I believe, that being a Communist is syn- 
onymous with being a traitor to labor. I 
wonder if Mr. Lie really meant what he 
said? 
John D. Venable, West Orange, N.J. 


Towerman: It is noted that the in- 
dividual seated in a switching tower of a 
railroad yard, holding in his right hand a 
coffee cup and in his left—a pipe, is 
labeled for your Oct. 8 cover as a train 
dispatcher. This is incorrect because train 
dispatchers are neither situated in switch- 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


NO TIME FOR COFFEE. Train dispatcher 
operating central-contro/ board at Dover, N. H. 


ing towers and yards nor do they have 
time to sit and contemplate funny pages 
of a newspaper while holding in their 
hands a pipe and coffee cup. 

My railroad experience leads me to 
the belief that, the individual on the cover 
is what is known as a towerman and not 
a train dispatcher. 

O. H. Braese, president, American 

Train Dispatchers Assoc., Chicago. 


Miles-O-Dimes: How many Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt dimes (and _ dollars’ 
worth) were issued in 1946? 

W. E. Dillon, Milo, Me. 

[The Office of the Director of the Mint 
answers: 344,193,500 Roosevelt dimes, worth 
$34,419,350.—Ed.] 


Sense or Non-Sense? In your “Sub- 
stitute for Logic,” [ Science, Oct. 8] the 
statement is made that “Although few peo- 
ple realize it, statisticians have developed 
the first practical substitute for logic in 
analyzing and predicting.” 

According to the definition of logic 
we use here logic is “the science of the 
principles and conditions of correct think- 
ing.” Thus Mill’s Canons, which express 
principles underlying the application of 
Statistics, are as much a part of logic as 
the Aristotelian syllogism. 

I am curious to know what definition 

















@ ROCKNOLL °F" Morrow, Ohio 


Keeping your toilet bowl clean, fresh and 
odorless is easy with Sani-Flush. This is 
the disinfecting, chemical toilet bowl 
cleaner that sets your mind at ease about 
toilet bowl sanitation—and is so safe. 
Positively will not harm septic tank ac- 
tion. Write for scientific report that 
proves it. Removes stains and film. Just 
sprinkle it. 

Effective in hard or soft water. Two 
handy sizes. Sold every- 
where. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. 291, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 









SPASTIC = POLIO 


©, AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 
ign Milton GH. Berry 
°"—S* Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty -ninth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago), Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16210 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 


FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 

















Easily grown! 


Start them in- 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in _ rich, 
shady soil, Bloom 
all summer; big 
double camelia- 
like flowers. Sent 
postpaid prompt- 
ly. Order now for 
choicest bulbs. 


SPECIAL—15 Bulbs $1.00 


8 different colors if ordered early 
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Res LSILK 


MEANS 
QUALITY 
FOR MEN 
UNDERWEAR 


q\ 44 
4. sHints } 


} 
\ | PAJAMAS 


SPORTSWEAR ©) 


Atha 


ACCESSORIES } 


fea LSILK 


MEANS \ 
QuaALiTy / 
FOR WOMEN ee 


SUITS LINGERIE DRESSES 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER HEATER 


Converts any old style, manu- & 
ally oqesanes coal, oil or gas 
water heaterto completely au-® 
tomatic operation .. quickly, 
easily. Thermostatically con- ¥ 
trolled..requires no attention, . 
No piping needed. Furnishes up to 100 
gallons daily of steaming hot water. 
Cleang cheap to operate, easily installed. 
in few minutes. Safe ..has full underwriter approv- 
al. Fits any hot water tank. Works on farm light 
plants. Sold direct at one low price..$27.50. Tanks 
available if desired. 

FREE LITERATURE tells all about design, opera- 
tion, installation and many advantages. Write today. 


STANDARD WATER HEATER CO. 


DEPT. P-11 3031 MAIN, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RAINWEAR ACCESSORIES 
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| dially welcomed. 





of logic the author of that statement had 
in mind. 
Cecil H. Miller, Associate Professor 
of Philosophy, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans: 
(PATHFINDER’s science editor used logic 
in a narrower sense: a discernible connection 


between facts. Statisticians measure first, dis- 
cern later.—Ed.] 


Thriller-Killer: I was interested in 
your account of radio thrillers (““Murder 
at 9:30,” Oct. 8). If the public loves radio 
programs as suggested by some broad- 
casters (especially crime plays) why are 
all late-model radios radio-phonograph 
combinations ? 

My family solved this problem of un- 
desirable programs a few years back by 
providing our own entertainment by the 
aid of our electric phonograph. 

Ervin W. Graf, Hawthorne, Cal. 


No “Subsidy”: your story “tTRov- 
BLE ON THE MAIN LINE” SAYS “TRUCKS 
WERE BLESSED WITH THE FREE GIFT OF 
THE FINEST HIGHWAYS IN THE WORLD.” 
THIS, OF COURSE, IS COMPLETELY UNTRUE 
AS PROVED IN ONLY OFFICIAL STUDY OF 
SUBJECT EVER MADE, NAMELY LATE JOSEPH 
B. EASTMAN’S “PUBLIC AIDS TO TRANSPOR- 
TATION.” 

-LATER YOU PICTURE THE TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY AS CLAMORING FOR SUBSIDY IN 
THESE WORDS “BUT IF IT WAS FAIR TO SUB- 
SIDIZE THE RAILROADS WHEN THEY WERE 
JUST GETTING UNDER WAY, AIRLINES AND 
TRUCKERS INSIST, THEY TOO SHOULD HAVE 
GOVERNMENT HELP OVER THEIR FIRST 
ROUGH HUMPS.” 

AT NO TIME IN THE HISTORY OF THIS 
INDUSTRY TO MY KNOWLEDGE HAVE WE 
EVER ASKED FOR A SUBSIDY. 

WALTER W. BELS@N, AMERICAN TRUCKING 

ASSOCIATION INC., Washington, D.C. 


Western Fairbanks: We _ were 
happy to see the picture of our “Old Fair- 
banks Home” at Dedham, Mass. (Ameri- 
cana, Sept. 24), and read of our family 
reunion there. Many of our Westerners 
have attended these reunions. 

At Payson, Utah, we have an “Old 
Fairbanks Home” of the West, built in 
1853 by John B. Fairbanks. One of the 
oldest homes still standing, it contains 
family relics, records and photos. We are 
proud to keep it as a shrine and each year 
meet there in a family reunion. 

Mrs. Nettie Fairbanks Yates, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Liberia: Congratulations for “Li- 
beria Looks Ahead” (July 30). It is un- 
usual to read foreign comments on my 
beloved country that are not fraught with 
prejudice. ... 

Your informant is not correct about 
our academic qualifications in Liberia. 
What we really need in the educational 
field are more technical schools. 

Rev. J. J. Mends-Cole, Monrovia, Liberia. 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
Address PATHFINDER, 
M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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tire Chains! 





See those chevron marks in the 
tire chain tracks. They come from 
the V bars that stop skids most 
effectively on snow or ice. Yes, 
these are the new WEED AMERICAN 
V Bar-REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS, 
our latest development for safe 
winter driving. They give you 


1+ Two-Way Grip, Right and Left 
2-288 Gripping Points 3+ Heel-and-Toe Action 
4+Start Easier 5+ Stop Shorter 
6+Hold Straighter 7+Last Longer 


More than a new tire chain— 
WEED V Baks are a new idea in 
traction. Ask for them by name— 
and early. 






WEED VBAR 


TIRE CHAINS 


AMERICAN CHAIN & 
CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
In Business for Your Safety 











BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


8 


Most of the work of mining America’s coal used to be 
done by broad backs and bulging muscles. Nowadays, 
much of it is done by machine. 

The timbering machine shown above, for instance, hoists 
and positions the heavy ceiling beams used in timbering 
the roofs of the modern coal mine. And this is but one 
of many types of coal-mine equipment ... such as power 
drills, cutters, loaders, conveyors ... now used to lessen the 
manual labor—and to increase the per-man production— 
of the American bituminous coal miner. 

Today, more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined under- 
ground is mechanically cut ... more than 50% is mechan- 
ically loaded ... only about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 


Thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment, to 
skilled management and to keen competition in the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the most productive— 
and pay the best wages—in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for coal, but also to 
help rebuild the war-shattered economies of other nations. 


. 


COAL MINING, TOO, HAS “GONE MODERN” 


Livinc conp1TIons of coal miners are 
keeping pace with improvements in their 
working conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000 
—of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 
either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among the remaining 
third, who now rent from their companies, 
there is a growing trend to buy the houses 
they live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing —due in no small measure to encour- 
agement and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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In This Issue... 





Pathfinder 


The Cover. As relations be- 
tween U.S. and the Communist na- 
tions grow more strained, America’s 
armed strength, paradoxically, is 
dwindling. But as the regular Army 
diminishes, the National Guard is 
molding a large,. efficient, well- 
equipped citizens’ reserve. 

Guiding reorganization of the 
Guard is Maj. Gen. Kenneth Cramer, 
shown here with the flag of New 
York’s 212th Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
Group. (It is also the official state 
flag of the Empire State. The seal 
depicts the ships of explorer Henry 
Hudson. ) 

For the story of the new Na- 
tional Guard, turn t6 page 20. 


ie” 


Next Issue. A critical shortage 
of nurses plagues hospitals across the 
country. In spite of job opportuni- 
ties and improved working condi- 
tions for nurses, the number of girls 
who entered training this fall dropped 
below pre-war levels. What’s Wrong 
with Nursing? will be aired in the 
Dec. 3 issue of PATHFINDER. 


ee 


Christmas Shopping Made 
Easy. You can do most of your 
Christmas shopping in the next few 
minutes—right in the comfort of 
your own home. Yes, it’s pleasant 
and easy to say “Merry Christmas” 
with a subscription to PATHFINDER, 
a gift the entire family will enjoy. 

PATHFINDER is a valued gift 
that goes on giving throughout the 
year. And, this year when most 
other gifts will be selling at the high- 
est prices in history, it’s economical 
to send PATHFINDER at the special 
Christmas rates. 

You will find a convenient 
Christmas Gift Order Form on page 
49 of this issue. Use it right now and 
your Christmas shopping problem 
will be solved. PATHFINDER will do 
all the rest for you—which includes 
mailing an attractive Christmas card 
that will arrive just before Christ- 
mas to announce your gift. Please 
turn to page 49. 








“THERE 


EMEMBER THE RECENT FIRE TRAG- 
R EDIES? Remember the demand 
that swept the nation for building 
codes, laws and law enforcement? 
An aroused press and citizenry asked 
for—but didn’t get—an end to whole- 
sale death by fire. 


What happened in your commu- 
nity to guard your own life and wel- 
fare? It’s time to take a serious look 
—in light of these shocking facts: 


Of 16,220 municipalities in the 
nation, less than 2,000 have adopted 
a building code for the legal protec- 
tion of the community against 
known fire hazards. Many of the 
2,000 building codes in effect are 
fifteen to fifty years old—so obsolete 
as to be practically worthless. 

Fire prevention must start with 
law and law enforcement. It isn’t 
enough to cry “there ought to be a 
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OUGHT TO BE A 


law,” after bodies are taken from 
smoking ruins. 

Action—concerted action must 
come now through the collective 
will of every citizen. Action—before 
disaster strikes! Such action must 
have the unified support of state 
and local officials charged with fire 
safety. 

Dangerous buildings must no 
longer be allowed to escape the regu- 
lation which is essential to the safety 
of human life. 

The President of the United 
States has recognized the need for 
action now. He has declared all-out 
war against fire—a serious menace 
to our national life. 

The fire insurance industry has 
perfected building codes for all com- 
munities. Responsibility for their 
adoption rests with local authorities 
and you, whose lives are at stake. 





LAW !” 


TAKE THIS ACTION NOW! Interested local 
authorities and citizens are invited to 
write for a copy of “The Report on 
Laws and Law Enforcement.” Address: 
The President's Conference on Fire Pre- 
vention, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


This statement is one of a series pub- 
lished by the member companies of The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
support of The President’s Conference on 
Fire Prevention. 


= HE DANGER that is most 
ft Ersicnonah to America 
today is the terror of our 
lives, the danger of fire. In 
the entire field of fire pre- 
vention, there is no subject 
that needs attention more 


than that of statute and or- 
dinance enforce- 
ment—” 
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WHITE HOUSE ADVISORS are trimming their initial estimates for first-year relief 


and Marshall Plan needs from $8 billion to about $6 billion. Even the 
most optimistic Congressmen are limiting their guesses on the amount 
to be finally approved to "less than $5 billion." 


TO COUNTER CONGRESSIONAL DEMANDS for an independent corporation or Government 
agency to administer European recovery funds, Truman's aides will ask 
nations participating in the Marshall Plan to set up their own watch- 
dog mechanism, which would operate in western Europe. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS EXPERTS PREDICT another price rise in consumers’ 
goods, ranging from 4% to 6% soon after stopgap aid goes into effect. 








on China, pending completion of the "little" Marshall Plan for China 
and Latin America. 


a  —  - 


resisted.,Senate and House leaders argue that rewriting the act would 
become a political football. 


wave of credit buying with the end of regulation "W" last week. With 

installment credits now at an all-time high of $12 billion, FRB men— 

bers are hoping merchants will not over-—liberalize their credit terms 
as goods become more plentiful. 


Un-American Activities Committee members to speed court tests of the 
contempt citations against 10 "unfriendly" witnesses. When the ruling 
is made the hearings will resume either in Washington or Los Angeles. 


Activities Committee may be the Federation of Atomic Scientists, many 
of whom believe the investigation would be a thinly disguised move to 
reopen the fight for control of atomic energy research. 


MISSOURI'S SEN. JAMES B. KEM will soon turn the spotlight on the Justice De- 
partment's failure to act on the Kansas City vote frauds and may even 
try to reopen the Senate Judiciary Committee's probe of the scandal. 


except for the War Assets Administration, will fold Feb. 1. The 


Interstate Commerce Commission will take over its remaining functions. 


MEATLESS TUESDAYS, POULTRYLESS THURSDAYS have not saved food in households 
which complied with the letter but not with the spirit of the drive. 


The Citizens Food Committee now urges: Don't just shift foods (poultry 


instead of meat on Tuesday and meat instead of poultry on Thursday). 
Eat each food one day less a week than you would normally. 

CITIZENS FOOD COMMITTEE MAIL, hostile at first, is now 9 to 1 in support of 
Chairman Charles Luckman's program. It averages 1,500 letters a day. 

THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD will withhold its appointment of a new safety 
director, pending approval of a non-government group-——The Airlines 
Pilots Association. 

EITHER HOUSTON OR DALLAS will probably take over Brooklyn's franchise in the 
All-America Football Conference next year. Reason: Weakest eastern 
team in the AAC, Brooklyn lost $100,000 last year, stands to lose as 
much this year. 





operators in direct violation of the Taft-—Hartley Act. While the 
Government cannot institute suits under the Act, the NLRB may be 
powerless if an employer or employe files a complaint under the 
illegal contracts. ; 
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Special Session 

Congress faces a pair of emergency 
assignments: Saving western Eu- 
rope and saving the U.S. dollar 


The last acorns rattled down. Soggy 
oak and sycamore leaves cluttered side- 
walks. What few birds were left huddled 
from the cold rain inside the ever-green 
magnolia trees. 

Winter was coming to Washington 
in mid-November, a grey shell of the gay 
place Easter visitors remember. 

But Congress was coming too—back 
for its 13th special session since 1900. 
And winter was one reason—Europe’s win- 
ter which soon will unleash its fury on 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed millions. 

Congressmen will meet next week to 
seek cures for the double-edged crisis that 
provoked President Harry Truman into 
summoning them: 

Inflation at home and want abroad. 


Inflation 


Whatever hopes remained for a bi- 
partisan approach to the foreign aid pro- 
gram, all gloves were off in the fight over 
what caused high prices at home and how 
to lower them. 

From the Republican viewpoint, for- 
eign aid, past and anticipated, has been 
a predominant factor in boosting the cost 
of living at home. 

This President Truman denies. He 
holds that inflationary forces at home 
must be stopped to prevent a domestic 
collapse which would render the U.S. pow- 
erless to send essential aid to distressed 
peoples overseas. 

Two Plans. Enacting the Marshall 
Plan, said GOP national chairman B. 
Carroll Reece, would mean still higher 
prices if the Administration “persists in 
its stubborn refusal to co-operate with 
Congress’ determination to make compen- 
sating reductions in the cost of Govern- 
ment at home.” 

Truman, opposed to a return of rigid 
wartime controls of consumer prices, 
wants more Government authority to fight 
what he calls the biggest contributing fac- 
tor to high food costs: speculative trading 
(“gambling”) on commodity exchanges. 
He will ask for authority to push margin 
requirements up to 100%, a plan which 
also has been backed by Chairman Flan- 
ders (R.-Vt.) of the Senate special price 
investigating committee. 

Controls. Recommended by the 
President’s advisors are these other steps: 

1. Allocation of such world-shortage 
commodities as grain, steel, lumber and 
coal among U.S. industrial users. 

2. Extension of export controls, due 
to expire Feb. 29, 1948, and possible 
regulations for foreign receivers’ distribu- 
tion and use of U.S. commodities. 

3. Expansion of credit controls, 
though restoration of the consumer-level 
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LEADER. As chief GOP policymaker, Taft will 
shape Congress’ response to... 





European 
. « « President Truman's plans to halt inflation 
at home and give help abroad... 


Acme 
. .. as Speaker Martin guides mounting House 
influence in foreign affairs. 








regulation which expired Nov. 1 is highly 
unlikely. 

In addition, it is possible that the 
Administration will ask a return to price 
control at production and distribution 
levels to help channel scarce goods into 
essential uses. 


Want Abroad 


There was little doubt that Congress 
would give cold and hungry western 
Europe a leg-up over the bleak winter 
months ahead. 

Its own members, traveling abroad 
last summer, learned first hand that the 
need was real. Constituents at home had 
indicated a willingness to share. But dif- 
ferences arose as the question of sharing” 
was fitted into the long-range Marshall 
Plan, with its controversial elements of 
world politics and clashing isms. 

Senate policymaker Robert Taft held 
“vague hope” for passage before Christ- 
mas of both stopgap relief (estimated as 
high as $2 billion) and the long-range 
Marshall Plan, which would supply Europe 
with up to $22 billion over a four-year 
period. Taft urged that Congress hold 
hearings on both plans at once. He also 
suggested that a new bureau, outside the 
State Department, be created to handle 
the Marshall Plan money. 

Principles. To his forecasts Taft 
added his definition of Republican foreign 
policy under a Democratic President: 

e@ @ Peace is the aim, but not at the 
sacrifice of American freedom. 

e @ Foreign policy should be built 
around the United Nations, should empha- 
size the establishment of law and equal 
justice under law. 

ee U.S. should oppose communism 
and all Russian efforts to spread the Com- 
munist philosophy. 

@ @ Germany should be restored to 
economic self-sufficiency. 

e @ A peace treaty should be signed 
with Japan providing for adequate con- 
trols and Japanese self-support. 

e@ @ War-ravaged nations should be 
aided with loans “made to specific coun- 
tries for specific purposes and only to pay 
for goods shipped from the U.S.” 

e @ U.S. defense must be kept strong. 

Points for Debate. With these sign- 
posts, it became increasingly clear that 
differences are sure to arise over relief 
techniques: Should aid be supplied on a 
year-to-year basis, or should there be a 
long range, four-year plan? 

There will be suggestions aimed at 
cutting the cost to U.S. taxpayers without 
denying any needed aid (for example: 
giving surplus ships instead of precious 
new steel to build ships). 

It is certain Congress will demand 
a start-to-finish check on every dollar 
loaned. It will insist that beneficiary gov- 
ernments account for the money given to 
help their people. Administration planners 
insist such supervision would foist upon 
the U.S. the role of finance minister of 
sovereign nations. But their arguments 
were weakened by painfully fresh memo- 
ries of the rapid dissipation of the $3.75 
billion loan to Britain. 
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Report on Supply 


Down on press tables White House 
aides plunked copies of a report by Dr. 
Edwin Nourse’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. In scholarly prose it said that 
the U.S. can safely furnish $22.4 billion 
in foreign aid—if it puts safeguards on its 
own economy. 

Nourse’s theory: Unless the U.S. 
keeps its own prices down, as well as 
stabilizing foreign currencies, the buying 
power of each dollar that is allotted for 
aid might be cut in half. That would spike 
the plan, bring chaos to the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

Holes to Fill. Nourse’s “yes, if” 
report came only a few days after another 
committee, headed by Interior Secretary 
Krug,, said much the same thing about 
U.S. resources. The nation has enough 
industrial and farm output to implement 
the Marshall Plan, Krug’s analysis showed 
—but there are gaps. Biggest are: 

Steel. Listed as a “troublesome” 
commodity in Secretary Krug’s report, its 
scarcity on the home market would be 
boosted by $1.3 million in exports under 
the Plan. 

Farm Machinery. Contemplated 
export eXpansion (from 12% of output in 
1947 to 509% in 1948) is viewed with “real 
alarm” by the National Retail Farm 
Equipment Association. 

Coal Mining Machinery. It is still 
so short that British purchasers will. be 
lucky to get 1949 or 1950 delivery 
promises, 

Fertilizer. Even with new nitrogen- 
producing plants, there will be only enough 
next year to fill U.S. needs. 

President Truman, working. to lick 
these problems of supply, will get help 
in a few days from a third committee, 
headed by Commerce Secretary Averill 
Harriman. Including top-notch industry, 
labor and educational leaders, this 19-man 
group will do the job still undone: Relate 
specific U.S. resources to specific Marshall 
Plan needs. 





‘Acme 
HARRIMAN. His research will weave together 
ragged edges. (SEE: Report on Supply) 
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How Cheapened Dollars Take Big Bite 
from Worker’s Average Weekly Wage 


1947- $49.21 


$19.63 of wage increase 
lost because mon- 
ey buys less 
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1939-$23. 
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Pathfinder Chart from BLS 


FACTORY WAGES. They look much bigger today but will buy only 25°%/, more than in 1939 
when a dollar had higher value. (SEE: Flood of Dollars) 


Flood of Dollars 


The American people have more 
money to spend and are spending it more 
freely—but getting less for it—than at 
any other time in history. 

Last week the Commerce Department 
reported that the average man is eating 
20% more than he did before the war. It 
costs him twice as much. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics warned that food 
prices in 1948 might top the all time high 
of 1920. Then the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics announced that this had already hap- 
pened: Prices were 7% higher than post- 
World War I record. 

Last month the average man spent 
nearly half his income on food. In general, 
the cost of living had risen to 60.3% above 
the 1935-39 average—25% since VJ-Day. 

Better Off. Some groups can take 
these increases in their stride. Farmers 
will make four times as much this year 
as they made in 1939. Their estimated 
total net income before taxes is $18 bil- 
lion. Business. and professional incomes 
have tripled since 1939. Corporation 
profits have increased 24 times. 

Rent income has doubled since 19309, 
though this reflects chiefly an increase in 
the number of rental units; the average 
American last month paid only 9.2% more 
rent than he paid in 1939. In September 
88,000 new homes were started, more 
than in any month in 20 years. Most are 
expensive—up to $24,000 for gingerbread 
and six rooms. 

Dollar earnings of factory workers, 
miners, mill hands, Government employes, 
double what they were in 1939, have more 





than kept up with the cost of living. But 
salaries of white collar clerks and other 
hired help in medical, legal and educa- 
tional services; in real estate, insurance, 
finance and in religious organizations, have 
lagged’ behind prices. Their wages were 
up only 44%. 


Crop Report 


The closed doors opened and Agricul- 
ture Department statisticians filed out to 
face newsreel cameras and kleig lights. 

Seldom before had a routine crop re- 
port of wheat and corn harvests meant so 
much to so many people. Foreign news- 
men quickly flashed it to Italian, British, 
French and Belgian readers to whom U.S. 
crops might mean life itself. 

Wheat, it said, was more than hold- 
ing its own with a record 1.4-billion-bushel 
crop. Corn prospects seemed about 55 mil- 
lion bushels better than two weeks earlier 
but—bad news—they totalled less than 
80% of last year’s 3.2-billion-bushel 
harvest. 

Gloom for Europe. Secretary Gen- 
eral D. A. Fitzgerald of the International 
Emergency Food Council last week jug- 
gled these figures with some of his Own 
showing Europe’s grain production to be 
3%-5% lower than last year’s. His con- 
clusion: The “most extensive action pos- 
sible cannot avert some reductions in [ Eu- 
ropean] bread rations.” Despite Charles 
Luckman’s happy prediction that the U.S. 
will save 100 million bushels of grain by 
Jan. 7, Europe will have too little. 

Hope that the situation might improve 
next year dimmed last week when drench- 
ing cross-country rains by-passed many 
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Midwest drought areas. In the winter 
wheat belt—Texas Panhandle, northwest- 
ern Oklahoma, parts of Kansas and 
Nebraska—it was often too dry even for 
sowing. Farmers spoke anxiously of an- 
other Dust Bowl, while in Holland chil- 
dren supplemented skimpy diets with tulip 
and narcissus bulbs. 


Distillers’ Holiday 


Gloom settled like a heavy fog over 
the little town of Nicholasville, Ky. 

President William Thomason of the 
Kentucky River Distilling Co. had agreed, 
along with 140 other distillers, to shut 
down his plant for 60 days to save grain 
for hungry Europe. 

To 60 of the plant’s 70 workers it 
meant two payless months. Bigger dis- 
tilleries had shifted many of their men 
over to shipping, bottling or overhauling 
machinery. But most small companies 
couldn’t afford to. 

“What burns me,” said one Kentucky 
River worker last week, “is that I can 
drive 35 miles to Lexington and buy Brit- 
ish Scotch (whisky) or Dutch beer—and 
two to one it was made with grain we sent 
them.” 

Bottled Bread. The worker would 
have been angrier still if he knew the 
British Food Ministry had boosted the 
1947 grain allotment for Scotch from 
about 4 million bushels to almost 8 mil- 
lion. True, this grain was home-grown 
barley. But even barley can be used for a 
kind of bread (made from 40% barley and 
60% wheat flour). If it goes into liquor, 
American grain must be imported to 
replace it as food. 

“It looks bad on the face of it,” 
admitted Commerce Department liquor 
specialist Wolcott W. Hubbell last week. 
“But don’t forget that every gallon of 
whisky made in a Marshall Plan country 
and exported to the U.S. reduces the need 
for big American relief outlays.” Barley 
worth $2 makes enough Scotch whisky to 
bring roughly $24 from-a U.S. importer. 
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SHUTDOWN. U.S. stopped distilling. Europe 
hasn't yet. Why? (SEE: Holiday) 





With that $24 Britain can buy American 
grain for food. 

Thirsty. Because this trade helps 
their country, British Scotch drinkers get 
only a quarter of what they received 
before the war. The balance is sold abroad. 
So far this year U.S. purchases have 
earned Britain more than $25 million. 
France, Holland, Denmark and Sweden, 
also get U.S. dollars from exports of cor- 
dials, beers and brandies. 

Apparently realizing the trade’s value 
to European recovery and aware that it 
takes only 5% of the U.S. whisky market, 
the State Department hesitated to ask 
Europe to stop distilling and brewing. 
Last week it hit upon a compromise, pro- 
posed that Marshall Plan countries simply 





International 


WINNERS. National committee members D. L. Lawrence (L) and Emma Guffey Miller (R), with 
retiring Chairman Hannegan, won the Democrat's nod for Philadelphia. (SEE: Philadelphia) 
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cease exporting liquor to the U.S. during 
the American distillers’ 60-day shut-down 
period. 


Rights & Wrongs 


A big, bitter dose of What’s-Wrong- 
With-The-U.S. was handed to Americans 
last week in the 178-page report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

The Committee, headed by General 
Electric President Charles E. Wilson, 
found that Americans’ rights to personal 
safety and security is not yet secure for 
all and that many citizens are effectively 
barred from full exercise of the privileges 
of citizenship. 

Remedies. Frank to admit that “it 
may be impossible to overcome prejudice 
by law,” the committee nevertheless rec- 
ommended: 3 

e @ Reorganization and strengthening 
of Federal machinery for protecting civil 
rights. 

@ @ A Federal law against police bru- 
tality and related crimes. 

e@ @ A Federal anti-lynching law. 

e @ Elimination of poll taxes. 

@ @ Abolition of “white primaries.” 

ee Laws requiring groups which 
influence public opinion to disclose all 
pertinent facts about themselves.” 

@eA Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act, along with other state and 
Federal action on a broad front against 
discrimination and segregation. 


Philadelphia Story 


All 1948 political roads lead to Phila- 
delphia. 

In the City of Brotherly Love next 
summer both major U.S. parties will select 
standard bearers to rise or fall on political 
records now in the making. Last week, as 
the Presidential campaign shifted from 
low to second gear the nation politely 
yawned as each politicat stratagem, long 
anticipated, became a fact. 

Who’s Surprised? No one was 
startled at Sen. Robert Taft’s message to 
the Ohio Republican Committee that he 
had a hat to toss in the Presidential 
ring. Political observers rolled over and 
scratched themselves when the Democrats 
boisterously elected Rhode Island’s Sen. 
J..Howard McGrath their party chairman 
and agreed to meet in Philadelphia next 
summer to accept the man Harry Truman 
wants for his running mate. 

New York’s Gov. Dewey, the one 
man who has a surprise up his sleeve if he 
wants to spring it, kept his record intact 
and his mouth shut. Nevertheless, he was 
temporarily out-jockeyed when Taft de- 
cided not to enter any state preferential 
primaries in the spring except in his own 
Ohio, his on a silver platter. 

Tactics. For the time being at least, 
this maneuver will throw pro-Taft—and 
therefore anti-Dewey—votes in wide open 
states to Harold Stassen. 

Taft, knowing that few delegates will 
be firmly pledged to any candidate before 
the convention, apparently plans to wait 
until they are chosen before starting his 
serious button-holing. Stassen, meanwhile, 
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International 
THOMAS. The chairman called the roll of 
suspects. (SEE: Hollyredwood?) 


painfully identified himself as “more on 
the liberal side” than Taft. The Minne- 
sotan apparently was disturbed by com- 
plaints from his own supporters: His ef- 
forts to win over conservative GOP ele- 
ments, they said, had created the impres- 
sion that he is Taft’s “carbon copy.” 
Gadabout. Speeding up his cam- 
paigning, Stassen moved into the South, 
generally considered a Taft stronghold. 
Following that he scheduled a 15-day 
speaking tour of the West that would take 
him from Washington to Denver before 
returning to Milwaukee Nov. 24. There he 
will make his open bid for delegates in the 
Wisconsin primary next spring. 


Hollyredwood? 


Throughout its to-day run many 
Americans wondered where the startling 
spectacle being enacted in the ornate, 
chandeliered House Caucus Room would 
wind up. 

With great fanfare, some forebodings 
from those whose memories of the 
Hughes-Brewster fiasco were still fresh, 
and with as many props as Hollywood 
uses for Grade A movies, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee’s -probe 
of Communist influence in the movie in- 
dustry got under way. 

Directing the extravaganza was 
Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (R:N.J.), gavel- 
smashing chairman of the committee, who 
knew before starting that his was a thank- 
less. job at best. His rules of procedure 
had been written for him in Public Law 
6or. The legality of his inquiry was not 
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BESSIE. On taciturnity: “What's good enough 
for Eisenhower is good enough for me.” 


TRUMBO., "This is the beginning of American 


concentration camps!” 


his to decide. The courts must do that. 

Clouded Purpose. The committee’s 
job, smothered under bushels of flash 
bulbs, miles of newsreels and screams of 
anguish from the left, was: 

1. To spotlight communism 
ever it exists in the U.S. 

2. To define the aims of U.S. Com- 
munists and, if those aims constitute an 
attempt to overthrow the nation’s Gov- 
ernment, to draft legislation to protect 
that Government. 

3. To tighten U.S. immigration rules 
by requiring fingerprints on all visas and 
passports (pictures are already required 
by law). 

4. To revamp rules of procedure for 
Congressional hearings and to strengthen 
penalties for contempt of Congress. 

The need for aim No. 4 was apparent 
from the outset of the hearings. The cur- 
tain was hardly tucked into the wings of 
the stage before it was necessary to oust 
former Attorney General Robert W. 
Kenny of California, who raucously de- 
manded the whole proceedings be quashed 
on the grounds that they were “completely 
unconstitutional.” 

With Kenny temporarily silenced, the 
hearings resumed as “friendly” witnesses 
(actors Adolphe Menjou, Robert Taylor 
and Gary Cooper, producers Sam Wood 
and Jack L. Warner) gave their opinions 
that “there are Communists in Hollywood 
and something ought to be done about it.” 
Named either by the stars or producers, or 
cited in the committee records, were 79 
alleged, Communists and fellow travelers. 

Then the 19 “unfriendly witnesses” 


wher- 





LAWSON. “It is unfortunate and tragic that 
| have to teach this committee .. .” 
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"1 could answer if but I'd hate 
myself in the morning.” 


LARDNER. 


had their innings. First to testify—and 
hence first to be cited for contempt—was 
writer John Howard Lawson. Bellowing 
that his constitutional rights had been de- 
stroyed, he tried to sidetrack the $64 ques- 
tion: “Are you or are you not a Com- 
munist ?” 

Qut went Lawson and into the records 
went a photostatic copy of his dues card 
in the Communist party. Nine others fol- 
lowed the same route. Each time the 
shouts of “oppression” grew louder. 

Dissenter. Then Emmet Lavery, 
president of the Screen Writers Guild, took 
the stand..Neither friendly nor unfriendly, 
ex-lawyer Lavery delicately threaded his 
way through the questions put to him by 
the committee counsel, non-lawyer Robert 
E. Stripling. Denied the right to file his 
statement, he disagreed—and was heard. 
Skillfully he switched from the role of 
witness to that of lecturer. Tartly, he told 
the committee that it would be “simpler 
to teach Americans to love the things for 
which America stands than to teach them 
to hate the things for which Stalin stands.” 

At week’s end the hearings were ad- 
journed. Still to be heard are 68 witnesses, 
either in Washington or in Los Angeles, 
whenever the probe is resumed. At the 
time of recess one question and one fact 
stood out: 

The question: Why, if they are 
Communists, did the unfriendly ro refuse 
to say they were Communists? No law 
now exists which makes being a Com- 
munist unlawful. 

The fact: The committee had dem- 
onstrated, at most, that there was some 
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NO QUARTER. The devastating fire showed no more mercy for rich men’s mansions than for farms like Albert Smith's. (SEE: New England Fire) 


communism in Hollywood and some 
movies into which Communist ideas had 
sneaked. 


Political Suits 


To its bulging docket of alleged viola- 
tors of the nation’s anti-trust laws, the 
Justice Department last week added the 
names of 17 of the country’s biggest in- 
vestment bankers and the Investment 
Bankers’ Association. 

The complaint, filed in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of New York, charged the de- 
fendants, who for nine years have handled 
two thirds of the national securities busi- 
ness, with conspiring to kill competitive 
bidding—and using the IBA as a big stick 
to quash any efforts to make such con- 
spiracies illegal. 

Denials. Johnny-on-the-spot, the de- 
fendants cried “politics,” “not guilty,” 
and insisted that they were as competitive 
as Notre Dame and Army. Like to other 
defendants on similar charges, the bankers 
—aware of the significant timing of the 
suits—countercharge that the Government 
is trying to saddle business with the full 
blame for high prices and general lack of 
balance of the nation’s economy. 3 

The Department, meanwhile, kept 
silent, went about the business of draft- 
ing preliminary briefs. It did not disclose 
whether the bankers would be haled into 
court before steel and glassmakers, whose 
price policies are also assailed. 

Moreover so burdened with up-com- 
ing suits were Department officials that 
not one was sure last week of the status 
of another conspiracy case—one involving 
votes in Missouri primaries. 


Caesar’s Wars 


J. Caesar Petrillo’s 7-year-old fight 
with canned music is headed for a show- 
down. The Chicago union boss of most of 
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the nation’s professional music-makers, 
threw down his ukase: 

After present contracts expire, there 
will be no more records or transcriptions 
made by his “boys’’—ever. 

It was the old technique of threats, 
but without the previous loopholes of 
“ifs.” To Petrillo, $48,000-a-year dictator 
of what music America may listen to, the 
issue was simple: Every record or tran- 
scription played over the radio or in juke- 
boxes deprives a live musician of a job. 
Musicians must eat. 

More than ever. the industry which 
turned out 400 million disks last year, 
valued at $250 million, is worried. They 
are fighting against the Dec. 31 deadline, 
to build up a backlog that may run a year. 
Smaller companies may die. 

As long as his “boys” are willing to 
go along with him Petrillo can probably 
make his order stick—at least, until the 
recording companies try to woo him with 
an acceptable offer. 


New England Fire 


Never, perhaps, in history had the 
loss of a $500,000 building so dimmed the 
hopes of a nation. 

When the flaming fury of a Maine 
forest fire made a brick shell out of Bar 
Harbor’s Roscoe B. Little Memorial Hos- 
pital, 100,000 tiny mice perished. Once 
living test tubes of cancer research, their 
value—and the value of their behavior 
records—could only be measured in terms 
of human lives. 

For 38 years the lab’s 59-year-old di- 
rector, Dr. Clarence Little, had bred mice 
for science. He had’bred them to develop 
cancers of the lungs and liver. He had 
bred them to find the effect of mother’s 
milk on cancer, to get the pure strain mice 
needed for certain types of experiments. 
Each month he had shipped up to 50,000 
of his little charges to other labs: which 


needed them for their research projects. 

All This Would Stop. Flames, pro- 
duced perhaps by a carelessly dropped cig- 
aret, had ruined Dr. Little’s life work. 

In one week this fire, and 200 others 
in New England, had cost $40 million and 
20 lives. In Maine alone 15 were dead, 
6,000 displaced, and 2,500 homeless. 
Thirty-five communities had lost 1,056 
houses. Gone were the palatial estates of 
novelist Mary Roberts Rinehart, sym- 
phony conductor Walter Damrosch, soap- 
maker William Proctor. 

No Pre-fab Mice. At week’s end, 
New England paused in its ashes under a 
pall of wood smoke. Some of the wealthy 
looked with dismay at their burnt-out 
landscaping, said they wouldn’t rebuild. 
Others with faith in the future, took heart 
as carloads of pre-fabricated houses poured 
into Portland, Me., and state legislators 
promised tax relief to stricken com- 
munities. 

Said the optimistic: Give us three 
years and we'll be as good as new. But 
cancer’s Dr. Little was not among the 
cheerful. Four decades of mice histories 
could never be replaced. 


Friendship Train 


Across the nation there seemed to be 
two classes of Americans: Those who 
were doing something about saving food, 
and those who simply griped. Typical of 
the gripes was one received by a Washing- 
ton radio newscaster: “I’ve saved a slice 
of bread each day as I was told, but what 
do I do now?” 

Better was radio commentator Drew 
Pearson’s proposal: With American Asso- 
ciation of Railroads’ help, a “friendship 
train” will leave Los Angeles about Nov. 
5 to pick up food gifts for Europe. It is 
expected to stop across the nation until 
100 or more food-laden cars arrive at New 
York City docks. 
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Family Tax Relief 


Twice killed by Presidential vetoes, 
income tax relief legislation is almost cer- 
tain to arise again early in the special 
session of Congress. 

Instead of across-the-board cuts pro- 
vided for in last session’s ‘‘quickie”’ bills, a 
new bill will change the fundamental law 
to correct injustices like double taxation 
and to soften the Mar. 15 blow for. low 
and middle income families. 

Cut Rates. Tops in interest to the 
average middle-income taxpayer ($4,000 
a year up to the big money levels) is the 
scheme to permit married couples to split 
their income for tax purposes, each pay- 
ing a lower rate on half the total. Thus, 
if a wage-earner, with two children makes 
$5,000 a vear and now pays $480 tax, he 
and his wife, splitting their income, would 
each pay $235. 

Such a system is already sanctioned 
by the Federal Government in more than 
a dozen states having so-called “commun- 
ity property” laws, providing for joint 
property ownership by married couples. 

Many Federal income taxpayers in 
states not having such laws, therefore, 
now pay more tax than those with the 
same incomes in community property 
states. 

Revision. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, under Chairman Har- 
old Knutson (R.-Minn.) is studying other 
basic changes which include: 

Revision of capital gains, estate and 
gift tax rates; elimination of double tax- 
ation of dividends; restoration of special 
exemptions for earned income, and pos- 
sible adoption of an excise tax on all 
manufactured products. 

Typical of the problems which tax ex- 
perts are facing are knotty ones like this: 
Suppose the husband splits his income 
with his wife and she dies. Should the hus- 
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band have to pay an inheritance tax on 
that part of his income assigned to his 
deceased wife, who may have already paid 
income tax on it? To avoid possible dupli- 
cation of taxes in instances like this and 
in some divorce cases where inequities 
might arise will have to be ironed out in 
the new bill. 

Acceptance of the “community prop- 
erty” principle on Federal income taxes, 
of course, would cut the Treasury’s take 
and would require changes in the straight 
percentage cuts of last year’s bills. These 
ranged from 30% on incomes up to $1,000 
to 10.5% on incomes gover $302,400. 

Since the community property plan 
would do little to help the lowest income 
group (up to $1,000), the 30% cut there 
would probably stick—or even increase. 
But last year’s proposals to cut taxes on 
incomes from $1,000 to $136,700 by 20%, 
from $136,700 to $302,400 by 15%, and 
above $302.400 by 10.5%, would have to 
be reduced substantially to keep the net 
relief to taxpayers down to the planned 
$4 billion. 


No Subversive 


One sweet young thing in the lower 
ranks of the bureaucrat army was deter- 
mined not to be caught with her guard 
down in the Government’s loyalty probe. 

Faithfully filling out the questionnaire 
intended to expose Communists and fellow 
travelers on the U.S. payroll, she came to 
the question demanding a listing of all or- 
ganizations to which she belonged. 

Conscientiously, she wrote: 

“Van Johnson Fan Club.” 


Rail Wrecks? 


Groggy from rate wars, price wars, 
and world wars, the nation’s railroads got 
ready last week to fight another war—this 
time against the Justice Department be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Hot on the rails, with a full head of 
steam up, Attorney General Tom Clark 
announced that “wartime traffic in explo- 
sives and ammunition was the most profit- 
able ever enjoyed by the railroads.” But 
the enjoyment might be short-lived: 
Clark announced that the Justice Depart- 
ment had filed a complaint with the ICC 
asking for some $3 billion in refunds from 
719 railroads, 

Reason: alleged overcharges on haul- 
ing of inert ammunition. (A previous suit 
had put the finger on the rails for “hot” 
ammunition refunds.) The new suit was 
the roth to be filed since World War II 
asking reparations from the railroads. 

Last Straw. The rails choked. This 
was too much to swallow. “Are we sup- 
posed to give the Government our services 
for five years for nothing?” If they 
coughed up, their counsel said, many of 
them would go broke. 

“The net income of all railroads for 
the war years,” continued the counsel, 
“was $3,092 million.” If the Justice De- 
partment’s case is successful it would 
mean the confiscation of the bulk of these 
earnings. 





Autograph Hounds 


In Portland, Ore., last week, where 
petitions are almost as common as daily 
papers, a sanitation engineer glared down 
at the woman beside his truck. She waved 
the inevitable petition. 

“What’s it this time, lady?” 

“To make public sale of cocktails and 
highballs legal.” 

“Gimme that pen,” said the garbage 
man. Before he got through signing his 
name, another breathless lady accosted 
him with a petition for $100-a-month old 
age pensions. 

It’s Legal. In Oregon the petition is 
very serious business. The State Consti- 
tution gives Oregonians the power of ref- 
erendum, initiative, and recall of public 
officials. (Nineteen other states have 
adopted variations of the “Oregon Sys- 
tem,” but none takes it so seriously as 
Oregon. ) 

Normally, if 12,000 registered voters 
sign a referendum petition calling for the 
death or revision of any state law a vote 
must be taken at the next general elec- 
tion. However, a 3% sales tax law was 
killed in a special election last month as a 
result of a direct referendum provided 
for in the original act. 

Open to Anyone. Jokers pop up in 
the initiative petitions. Anybody who can 
get 19,000 names on an initiative can force 
any kind of crack-pot proposal to a ballot 
at the next general election. This direct 
legislation has enabled Oregonians to vote 
on setting a standard length on hotel 
sheets (108 inches) and practically every- 
thing from capital punishment to fish 
traps, 

The League of Women Voters is per- 
haps the most tireless of the organized pe- 
titioners. Most of the autograph collectors 
who stalk Oregon’s voters are women. 
They like the work. A registered voter 
isn’t safe even at the top of Mount Hood. 


, 
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Washington 


Talk 





L ndecided 


The old curmudgeon, Honest Haroid 
Ickes, crawfished last week. Ickes, once 
chief inside man of FDR’s Interior De- 
partment, is now definitely on the outside 
looking in. He registered at Olney, Md., 
as a “non-partisan voter.” 


Picture Show 


When the White House News Photog- 
raphers Association—made up of Wash- 
ington’s top news cameramen—got ready 
‘or their annual, prize picture exhibit last 
veek, they found that something new had 
een added. 

A new class, limited to photographers 
who also happen to be President of the 
United States, was included in this year’s 
ontest. The winner: Harry S. Truman. 
[The prize winning photograph, titled 
‘Some of My Boys,” is a group portrait of 
\ssociation members on the White House 
lawn. 

The six-day exhibit at Washington’s 
Hotel Statler, opens Nov. 15 with the 
Association’s annual dinner, with Truman 
as guest of honor. Prize winners’ plaaues 
will be presented. 

Best of the Lot. Grand prize win- 
ner among the professionals was Johnny 
Thompson, of Acme Newspictures, for his 
Hell on Earth, dramatic shot of a girl call- 
ing for help after her home was demol- 
ished in the Texas City, Tex., disaster. 


. while the judges liked their Trumans happy, but preferred Old 


— 
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The same shot also took first prize in the 
spot news class. 

Thompson also took first in the Presi- 
dential class for She’s My Girl, showing 
Margaret Truman greeting her father on 
his return from Kansas City. 

Milton Freier, of Acme, took first in 
the feature class for his Saving Face, por- 
trait of a young Capitol page’s first en- 
counter with a razor. 

Associated Press photographer Byron 
H. Rollins took first in the sports class 
for On the Nose, a picture of steeple- 
chaser Dominica taking a tumble in the 
Gold Cup Race at Warrenton, Va. 
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GRAND PRIZE. Thompson won it with help 
from Texas City's blast... 





The Scenic class was won by Govern- 
ment photographer Woodrow R. Wilson's 
Serenity, a portrait of nuns at a Catholic 
study house. Walter N. Jacobus, of Harris 
and Ewing, took the personality class 
prize for The Old Curmudgeon—Harold 
Ickes at a Senate hearing. 


Cissie & Li’l Abner 


A quarter of a million Washingtonians 
may never know whether the well-curved 
Daisy Mae drags her elusive sweetheart 
Abner Yokum to the altar on Nov. 15— 
known in Dogpatch as Sadie Hawkins 
Day. 

Without warning, The Washington 
Times-Herald last fortnight dropped’ Al 
Capp’s nationally syndicated comic strip 
Li’l Abner right out of its pages. Fans 
wondered why, aggrily: bombarded the 
newspaper with protesting letters. 

There were mumbles about “reader- 
ship tests.” But the real reason came to 
light a few days later when a sober Times- 
Herald editorial accused Li’l Abner of 
glorifying “a gent of whose nauseating 
character Mr. Caplin (Al Capp) appears 
to be all too ignorant.” Capp had worked 
into his strip an “apprentice” Drew Pear- 
son—a slightly less-bald edition of real- 
life columnist Drew (Washington-Merry- 
Go-Round) Pearson. 

Not Here! To the Times-Herald, 
Pearson is poison. When his name appears 
in the paper he is usually identified sim- 
ply as “Headache Boy.” Reasons behind 
this are probably chiefly personal: Pear- 
son was once divorced from Times-Herald 
publisher “Cissie” Patterson’s daughter. 
Pearson and the Yokums might hob-nob, 
but not in the Times-Herald. 

Amused, Pearson told his Sunday 
night radio listeners that “mothers-in-law, 
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of course, will be mothers-in-law.” Then, 
lest the Capital be kept on pins and nee- 
dles about Li’l Abner’s fate, he called the 
turn on Sadie Hawkins Day: 
“Some will escape—but Li’l Abner no. 
Sturdy oaks from aching corns grow.” 
Anxious Washingtonians wondered if 
they would ever see Li'l Abner again if 
Pearson’s prediction comes true. For al- 
though the Times-Herald resumed print- 
ing Li’l Abner after three Capp-less days, 
it sternly warned readers: “We’re sorry if 
you were inconvenienced but .. . you may 
well be again.” 


Capital Noise 

In spite of the best efforts of over- 
crowded streetcars and buses, horn-happy 
motorists and efficiently sirened fire trucks 
and ambulances, Washington can claim 
no higher than sixth place in the nation- 
wide competition for noisiest U.S. city. 

Noise measurers from a New York 
sound laboratory last week awarded the 
title of noisiest to Reno, Nev., which calls 
itself “The Biggest Little City in the 
World.” Others outranking the Capital in 
plain and fancy clatter were Philadelphia, 
Boston, Las Vegas and Chicago. 

Racketeers. The surveyors blamed 
Reno’s “floating playtime population,” 
Philadelphia’s sailors on shore leave, and 
Boston’s college students plus a relaxation 
of traffic restrictions. 

Las Vegas paired up with Reno as a 
play center, and Chicago’s traffic jams 
and rumbling elevated trains boosted its 
position in the national noise sweepstakes. 

In spite of the subways, els and traf- 
fic, New York placed 63d. None of the ex- 
perts would comment on the source of 
noise, but one shyly admitted that it was 
“a lot quieter now than it was Io years 


” 


ago. 


In Line of Duty 


Considering heavy work schedules, ir- 
regular hours and the demands of even an 
absolute minimum social calendar, a Con- 
gressman is still a pretty good insurance 
risk. 

Of 531 members of the Soth Con- 
gress, death so far has taken only eight. 
One of these, Representative-elect Robert 
K. Henry of Wisconsin, died shortly 
after his election last November. The 
others have died since Congress convened 
in January. 

Oddly enough, the lowest toll in re- 
cent years came in 1942, the first full 
vear of U.S. fighting. Although Congress 
was in session 346 days, only three mem- 
bers died. 

Roll Call. Included in the 1947 toll 
was Senator-elect Theodore Bilbo of Mis- 
sissippi, who did not take the oath of 
office. 

House members who have died during 
the year were: Joseph J. Mansfield (D.- 
Tex.); Fred Bradley (R.-Mich.), who 
just before he died, protested against the 
heavy social demands on Congressmen; 
Charles L. Gifford (R.-Mass.); Raymond 
S. Springer (R.-Ind.); Fred Norman (R.- 
Wash.); and Charles L. Gerlach (R.-Pa.). 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Will We Finance Our Foes? 


Will money for Europe help to 
fight communist tyranny—or finance 
its spread? 

Sen. Homer Ferguson, one of the 
nation’s abler statesmen, has questioned 
the wisdom of putting U.S. money di- 
rectly into the hands of European gov- 
ernments. He suggests that loans direct 
to producing businesses overseas will 
do more to help set people over there 
on their feet. 

His idea is strongly supported by 
these indignant sentences taken from a 
letter which a French manufacturer 
lately wrote to an American machine 
toolmaker: 


* * * 


“For the time being there is a 
lot of talk over here about the Marsh- 
all’s Plan, the application of which is 
urgent if you want to prevent the col- 
lapse of such countries as France. 
However it should be wise that the 
forthcoming credits be not granted un- 
conditionally to our government, as it 
was done in the past, on account of 
the bad use it made of them. 

“Those credits should be granted 
in such a way that only part of it could 
be used directly by the French govern- 
ment. The greater part should be 
granted only to be used for the indus- 
trial re-equipment of such industries as 
ours, and through private American 
banks to private concerns. 

“In this way you might be sure 
the money is really used for the desired 
purpose, including guaranties of re- 
imbursément. 

“Unfortunately it can be stated 
that the two billions of dollars previ- 
ously granted to France have been 
spent without much benefit for the 
country. Insofar as the industrial re- 
equipment is concerned only national- 
ized industries were granted credits in 
dollars by our government. Those in- 
dustries are all losing money and the 
balance is to be paid by the French 
taxpayer. 

“But worse than that, all 
those nationalized industries are 
Communists’ strongholds, so that 
it can be proved at any moment 
that your money has been used 
to build communism in France 
when your intention was rather 
different. Moreover, it can also 
be underlined that your way of 

‘ doing, if pursued furthermore, 
will completely destroy what re- 
mains in France of private enter- 
prise and democracy. 

“A French motto says, ‘Take care 
of your friends, you know your ene- 
mies’; it can be applied to the situa- 
tion. 

“Be sure of one thing, if your 
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country is willing to grant credits to 
France through private American banks 
to private French concerns, this will 
fulfill thoroughly your purposes, and 
you will see pretty soon how we can 
get rid of communism.” 


* * * 


The dictatorial and statist ideas 
of socialism and communism prevail 
widely in Europe. They hold majori- 
ties and rule in some nations; in others 
they hold the balance of power. Even 
direct private industry-to-industry help, 
such as this French business man ad- 
vocates, can assure neither him nor us 
that such governments will not nation- 
alize his business after he gets the help. 

Government-to-government loans, 
especially to those foreign countries 
where graft is customary, may fail to 
accomplish what Americans want. They 
may merely entrench factions that will 
further reduce the freedom and produc- 
tivity of their people. 


* * * 


Americans want to be generous. 
They want their generosity to accom- 
plish useful results. They are not anx- 
ious to subsidize socialist governments 
nor to tool up communism. 

They do want to enable Europeans 
to start producing food and goods again 
for themselves. That must be done if 
our overseas burden is not to grow to 
unbearable size. Apparently it must 
be done to protect our own freedom. 

One may hope, therefore, that U.S. 
aid will be directed as straight as can 
be to producers rather than to risk its 
misuse and waste by selfish foreign 
political powers. 





America Raises H 


ON THE LINE. Communications man strings a line to his National Guard command post. 
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By DonaALp S. STROETZEL 


XACTLY five years ago this month 

a little band of soldiers—many of 
them Michigan National Guardsmen— 
ended one of history’s most arduous 
marches by attacking the Japs at Buna. 

For 53 long days they had dragged 
one mud-caked shoe. after another—walk- 
ing five minutes, resting 10—to cross New 
Guinea’s “uncrossable” Owen Stanley 
mountains. They fought malaria and head- 
hunters, sweltering jungle heat and high- 
altitude cold, dead Jap horses fouling 
precious water holes and even the eerie, 
unnatural silence of Ghost mountain. 

One of the survivors of the march 
was Sgt. Donald Stout. Wounded at Buna, 
he lived to wade ashore at other New 
Guinea beachheads, to inch down Philip- 
pine trails. Last week, newly-commis- 
sioned 2nd Lt. Donald Stout marched 
again—but this time in the red brick 
armory of his home town, industrial Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

To many Americans it may not seem 
significant that Donald Stout, war vet- 
eran, has signed up for two hours of Guard 
drill every Monday night. Or that, as 
part of his training, he spends two weeks 
each summer in 46th Division maneuvers 
at Michigan’s verdant Camp Grayling. 


Towards 682,000 Men 


What is significant to every Ameri- 
can is that more than 160,000 men like 
him have volunteered for up to three years 
of Guard service in towns as far apart as 
Geneseo, N.Y., and Fresno, Cal. By next 
June there will be 271,000. And, if re- 
cruiting and appropriations keep pace, 
there will be 682,000 by 1951—almost 
three times the size of the pre-war Guard. 

Thus a new Guard forms—the new- 
est of hundreds of state militias and min- 
utemen companies which have been an 
American tradition since New England 
colonists organized against the Indians. 
Like all other Guards of recent years, it is 
a joint Federal-state responsibility. The 
states furnish the armories and camps, the 
War Department the pay, uniforms and 
equipment. 

As has always happened, a few patri- 
ots and semi-professional soldiers have 
come back. In Muskegon Sgt. John Gable 
wanted to teach the “youngsters a few of 
the tricks” he learned behind a machine 
gun tripod at Buna. Ex-Marine Chester 
Scofield, who did his military teething at 
Iwo Jima, thought the Guard could stand 
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PREPARE FOR INSPECTION. National Guard 


some instruction in “swabbing decks” and 
running up “ladders.” 

But many men, sick of the muck and 
blood and boredom of war, hesitated to 
join anything military. Unlike the situa- 
tion after World War I, the veterans of 
World War II were demobilized not as 
units but as individuals with points. So 
Muskegon’s 2nd Battalion C.O., Lt. Col. 
Franklyn Fazakerley, did the only thing 
possible: recruiting. 

The city began to see a lot of two 
young captains, William Wills and Charles 
Olson—two of the 100,000 Guardsmen 
who had won wartime commissions. They 
made earnest speeches in high schools, 
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spoke over the radio, pestered local papers 
into publicizing the drive. 

A Citizens Committee for the Na- 
tional Guard was set up. With help from 
local labor unions, Chairman W. E. Beat- 
tie buttonholed Muskegon’s manufactur- 
ers, won from them a promise-to give their 
Guard-member employes “differential 
pay.” Thus nearly every local Guardsman 
would get from his boss the difference 
between Guard pay and his civilian salary 
while in camp. 

Men joined up. Even as the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau in Washington called 
Sept. 15 for 88,888 volunteers in two 
months, Capt. Olson’s headquarters com- 
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trainees get careful instruction on care and use of equipment during summer exercises. 


pany reached its 68-man quota. More 
typical of the national picture, Capt. Wills’ 
infantry company was just short of the 
half-way mark as the drive ended its fifth 
week, 

High school boys saw in the Guard’s 
pay ($2.50 to $5.50 for two hours’ drill) a 
chance to earn money for college. To 
many a budget-worried husband it filled 
the gap between his civilian pay and the 
rise in living costs. One Western Uniori 
boy saw his chance to ride a jeep instead 
of a bicycle. Electrician C..W, Miller, 


for whom firearms are a hobby, liked the 
soo rounds of 22 ammunition allowed 
(continued on page 22) 


WAR AND PEACE. Muskegon Guardsmen in war-built amtracks like this rescued snowbound motorists in last winter’s heavy blizzards. 
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ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY. The latest in firepower for the foot soldier, M-1s and carbines, 
make up some of the training equipment defense-minded America furnishes her Guards. 


TALKIES. National Guard communications men get experience in the use and upkeep of 
the two-way field radio, the nerve system of ground armies in modern tactics of war. 
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Guard {continued from page 21) 


yearly to Guardsmen for target practice. 

For some it was a career booster. 
Armory clerk Cpl. Richard Benton, for 
instance, improved his typing enough to 
land a better civilian job. Others planned 
to get leave from their daytime jobs to 
take training (at regular Army pay) in 
radio, cooking, and air or auto mechanics 
schools. 

The comradeship of men in uniform, 
the after-drill bull sessions at the Ameri- 
can Legion or VF W clubs—all these things 
won volunteers. But underneath these, lay 
a more basic reason men felt, but often 
were too modest to admit: a sincere desire 
to serve their countyy. 


Plans and Training 


Today, as Muskegonites, New York- 
ers and San Franciscans sweat out the pre- 
liminary stages of training—first squad 
drill, then platoon—they can feel the fu- 
ture of the Guard is bright. Many are 
still green yardbirds who go to “parade 
rest” when “attention” is called. But in 
a relatively short time they can hope to be 
crack troops. 

There are smart, battle-wise Regular 
Army instructors at each of the nation’s 
1,400 Guard armories to help them. A 
greatly-expanded caretaker system has 
wiped out a pre-war chore—policing guns 
and vehicles in time that could have been 
more profitably spent in drill. Most armor- 
ies now have their own movies—a modern 
means of weapon-training for geographi- 
cally isolated units. 

It wasn’t like that in 1940. When 
the call to colors came the Guard’s 18 
divisions were wunder-manned, under- 
trained. Its air force had only a few an- 
cient observation planes, often held to- 
gether with piano wire and prayers. 

This time, if Congress is willing to 
foot the bill, it will be different. Should 
war break out in a few years, 25 infantry 
and two armored divisions of the Guard 
could take to the field immediately. An 
air-warning net, dozens of fighter squad- 
rons and anti-aircraft battalions will be 
ready to meet sneak air attacks on indus- 
trial centers. Guard medium bomber 
squadrons will join with the U.S. Air Force 
to attack possible sea invasion forces. 

Those are the plans—and already 
they are being carried out. In Muskegon, 
where’ oncé men drilled with old Spring- 
field~ rifles labeled “machine guns” and 
used beer cans for “mortar shells,” they 
now practice with modern bazookas, M-1 
rifles and .60 mm mortars. At air bases 
across the nation at least 1,700 planes 
could take off on short notice with Guard 
pilots at the controls. 

More than one-sixth of the $2 billion 
worth of equipment needed for “M” Day 
strength already has reached Guard units. 
P-80 jet planes and .75 mm non-recoiling 
guns will soon follow. “As the new weap- 
ons come in,” says Muskegon’s Capt. 
Wills, “they make us think in terms of 
modern war—and it shows up in our 
drills.” 

While the War Department, through 
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its National Guard Bureau, girds Guards- 
men for war, the states are finding an in- 
creasing number of jobs for them in peace. 
Guard planes flew supplies to blasted 
Texas City last spring. Guardsmen helped 
dam rampaging Michigan and Louisiana 
rivers, and kept order in hurricane- 
smashed Florida. Only last week they 
helped Maine communities stricken by 
forest fires. 

In Muskegon, last winter, Guardsmen 
mounted on amtracks (ammunition car- 
riers on tracks) and a tank to drive twelve 
miles to rescue 30 cars stalled in waist- 
high snowdrifts. 

When a thief btried his loot in a 
field near town, Guardsmen hunted it 
down with a mine-detector. When Capts. 
Wills and Olson discovered local police 
had tear gas bombs they never used, they 
taught them how. Two weeks later the 
police used one to corral a man standing 
them off with a shotgun. 

Because the Guard is an integral part 
of community and state life, the selection 
of its officers sometimes used to be sub- 
ject to.the whims of local politicos. When 
the Guard joined the U.S. Army in 1940 
much of its age-tarnished brass had to be 
scrapped because officers were profession- 
ally or physically unfit. 


New Blood for the Guard 


Sometimes this was justified. Often 
it wasn’t. But to avoid a repetition of the 
same thing the War Department’s Nation- 
al Guard Bureau has instituted an age-in- 
grade officer policy stricter than the regu- 
lar Army’s. Guard officers must win pro- 
motions by a certain age or quit. For the 
present at least, all officers in the post- 
war Guard must have had six months or 
more of World War II service. 

As the Bureau struggles to boost offi- 
cer efficiency, it hopes that Congress will 
raise its standard of enlisted men by pass 
ing Universal Military Training. Unde 
proposed UMT legislation, an Umtee with 
six months basic training could finish his 
service with two years and six months in 
the Guard. More Umtees joining the 
Guard would lick recruiting problems, 
says Bureau chief Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. 
Cramer. 

“Equally important,” he adds, “it 
would end the need for giving drill time 
over to basic training—and let company 
commanders train men for actual com- 
bat.” 

Regardless of UMT’s future, Gen. 
Cramer will keep plugging for another 
piece of legislation which may be easier to 
get. It would give the states $400 million 
over a ten-year period to help finance the 
construction of 1,500 new armories. 

When the states agreed to the Bu- 
reau’s new—and often tripled—postwar 
manpower quotas, Kentucky started build- 
ing six new armories to handle the new 
recruits. Other states laid plans, but 
many, like Texas, balked unless the Fed- 
eral Governmént would help. Their argu- 
ment: The states don’t need all these new 
troops for their own defense. If the na- 
tion does, the Federal Government should 
foot the bill. 
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GREASE MONKEY. Making a balky jeep purr like a kitten under a warm stove gives mo- 
tor maintenance men of the National Guard experience they can sell for cash back home. 


Pathfinder, Signal Corps NGA 


FOR SERVICE RENDERED. Demonstrated merit brings promotion in Guard ranks. Techni- 


cal Sgt. Donald Stout, veteran of overseas service, wins his second lieutenant’s bars. 
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The World 





Acme 


BALLOT. Chairman Aranha takes it easy as U.N. officials Trygve Lie (center) and Andrew W. 
Cordier count hands in vote at Assembly. (SEE: Bear Hug) 


Bear Hug 


Russia loses in U.N. on Korea, but 
squeezes leaders of peasant re- 
sistance behind iron curtain 


The cold war between the Soviet bloc 
and the western democracies raged on 
many fronts last week. And only in the 
U.N. General Assembly did the Moscow- 
led forces suffer a setback. 

The 57-nation political and security 
committee, trying to break the two-year 
U.S.-Soviet deadlock over Korea, decided 
against the Russians. The Soviets wanted 
the U.N. to invite representatives from 
Korea (presumably to be hand-picked by 
the Russians in their own zone of occupa- 
tion) to argue before the Assembly. This, 
the U.S. held, would cause “interminable 
delay.” 

The committee voted, 41-0, for a 
U.N. commission to oversee the Korean 
general elections before March, 1948. Re- 
buffed by this action, the Soviets promptly 
announced that they would boycott the 
commission. 

‘Flame Dies Out. But the Kremlin 
got good news from points closer to home, 
In Poland, Premier Josef Cyrankiewicz all 
but extinguished one of the last feeble 
sparks of opposition to communism be- 
hind the iron curtain. Cyrankiewicz moved 
fast after hearing Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
leader of the Polish Peasant party (PSL), 
had fled from Warsaw to escape the Com- 
munist hangman’s noose. 7 

With Cyrankiewicz’s encouragement, 
leftist factions of the PSL ousted Miko- 
lajczyk supporters, thus silenced the last 
voice of the opposition in the Polish Par- 
liament. 

Missing for two weeks, Mikolajczyk 
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himself turned up safe in London. Worn, 
haggard, his eyes bloodshot from loss of 
sleep, he faced reporters in his wife’s sub- 
urban apartment. He told how he had fled 
by secret means across Poland’s well- 
policed frontiers into Soviet-occupied Ger- 
many and thence into the British zone, 
where he “first felt safe.” 

“Why did you leave Poland?” report- 
ers asked. 

Mikolajczyk said he learned plans had 
been made to have a military court “try 
us” [his secretary and two other PSL 
leaders escaped with him]. 

“After I got the news they were going 
to arrest us I made a decision to go away 
because, after all, they would sentence us 
to death and our people would try to 
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UNHAPPY HOLIDAY. Nightingales and guns 
bothered the fat man. (SEE: Kashmiri Troubles) 


avenge us and cause unnecessary blood- 
shed.” 

Mikolajczyk was asked if he planned 
to be active in politics. His answer: “I 
want to go to sleep.” 

More “Treason.” In Rumania, the 
Communist government of Petru Groza 
cornered another able leader of the oppo- 
sition. In Bucharest, Dr. Juliu Maniu, 75, 
leader of the National Peasant Party, and 
18 of his lieutenants were brought to 
trial. The charges: high treason, spying 
for British and Americans, plotting to 
overthrow the government. On the stand, 
Maniu readily admitted seeking Anglo- 
American aid in overthrowing the gov- 
ernment, but denied vehemently that he 
planned to use force. 


Kashmiri Troubles 


Twenty years ago in London, black- 
mailers trapped a beefy young prince 
from Kashmir. When several hundred 
thousand dollars didn’t satisfy the black- 
mailers, the prince called for Scotland 
Yard. He testified at the trial behind a 
cloak of anonymity as Mr. “A.” Justice 
won, the heir apparent returned to his 
picturesque homeland in northwestern 
India. 

Last week in Srinagar, one of Kash- 
mir’s two capitals, Mr. “A”—Maharajah 
Sir Hari Singh—observed a Hindu holi- 
day. Two events marred the portly 21- 
gun ruler’s serenity: (1) Two of. his 
nightingales sang too boisterously, and 
(2) war-loving Pathan nomads from 
Pakistan had crossed the Kashmir frontier. 

Help. This time the regal fat man 
called swiftly for help. In flew Sikhs 
and Royal Indian Air Force Spitfires to 
repel 10,000 invaders. But Sir Hari didn’t 
stay to watch proceedings. With his jewels 
and his maharani (queen), he flew in an 
American Beechcraft plane to Jammu, his 
winter capital, 200 miles to the south. 

Kashmir is torn by rival faiths, Mos- 
lem and Hindu. Seventy-five percent of its 
4,000,000 inhabitants are Moslems. Many 
hate and fear their Hindu ruler. For nearly 
two years he has kept their leader, Skeikh 
Mohammed Abdullah, in prison. 

Abdullah, like his friend and fellow- 
Kashmiri, India’s Prime Minister Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, deplores the split be- 
tween Moslems and Hindus, favors a 
united subcontinent. He wants a demo- 
cratic Kashmir to join the Dominion of 
India. Sir Hari also desired union with 
India, but was afraid to affront neighbor- 
ing Moslem Pakistan. 

To Arms. Fearful lest Kashmir join 
India, Pakistan applied pressure, stopped 
gasoline shipments, tapped communica- 
tions. And then, quite “mysteriously” the 
troublesome Pathans descended in force 
on Kashmir. Well armed with automatic 
weapons, howitzers and mortars, they 
swept to within 20 miles of Srinagar, cut 
the city’s power supply. 

Before fleeing, Sir Hari released Ab- 
dullah from jail, told him to form a gov- 
ernment. Abdullah’s Moslem-Hindu gov- 
ernment temporarily joined India. After 
peace is restored, a plebiscite will decide 
Kashmir’s final fate. 
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New Delhi, Indian capital, 
Nehru suggested international supervision 
of the referendum, presumably by the 
United Nations. Pakistan’s Gov. Gen. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah remained silent. 
But the formation of a new Pakistan na- 
tional guard “because an emergency has 
arisen” seemed answer enough. 


From 


Germany Can Feed Itself 


Ray Anderson, associate editor of 
Farm Journal, came back from a Euro- 
pean tour with 22 Iowa farmers convinced 
that “roo really good American county 
agents and home demonstration agents” 
could feed Germany. 

And, said Anderson, that goes for 
France, Greece and other countries if the 
U.S. can spare the men and women with 
“farming know-how.” 

Writing in the- November issue of 
Farm Journal, Anderson said the agents 
could “take western Germany off our 
necks as far as desperate need for food is 
concerned, within one or two years.” 

“Western Germany,” he added, “never 
was self-sufficient in food, never will be 
feven before the war 20% of Germany’s 
food was imported], but at least we could 
lift her out of near-starvation.” 

Potatoes Are Basic. The first job of 
the county agents, said Anderson, would 
be to help Germans raise more potatoes. 
Due to drought, this year’s harvest is only 
about half of the 1946 yield. 

“For every ton of potatoes that Ger- 
mans do not produce,” he said, “we are 
obliged to substitute $35 worth of flour, 
or the equivalent in wheat. This year that 
has amounted to $171,325,000 out of U.S. 
taxpayers’ pockets—to say nothing of the 
increased cost of living here. 

“Western Germany now grows about 
850,000 hectares of potatoes (a hectare is 
24 acres), with an average yield of 11 tons 
per acre. If that could be stepped up to 
1,295,000 hectares, even with no increase 
in yield, the Germans would be eating.” 

Tools & Seeds. Anderson doesn’t 
think that goal would be too difficult, 
because German farmers are eager for in- 
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ANDERSON. His plan gets attention. (SEE: 
Germany Can Feed /tsel#) 
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formation, anxious to co-operate. Said he: 

“Help in revamping cropping - plans, 
plus a few cargoes of seed potatoes from 
Maine and the Red River Valley would 
get that done in 1948—if we start soon. 
Give the Germans some commercial ferti- 
lizer, insecticides and machinery, and 
potato yields could be boosted by six or 
seven tons per hectare.” 

If, said Anderson, the county agent 
“never got anything done except to make 
the country self-sufficient on potatoes 
(and thereby on calories) he would do us 
all an enormous service.” 

Anderson’s plan caught on in Wash- 
ington last week. A breakfast meeting of 
Government officials heard it discussed, 
saw its merits, promised to carry it higher 
up for consideration and possible action. 

One of those who liked the plan was 
Norris Dodd, Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture. Said he: “Provision of such essential 
aids to agricultural production, and of an 
increased force of experts to co-operate 
with the Germans in the revamping of 
their cropping plans would be of the high- 
est possible effect and value. 


Challenge to Attlee 


Sam Boal, London correspondent for 
The New York Post, reports that a Brit- 
ish music hall comic is getting a lot of 
laughs out of a joke about “two old boys 
sitting in their club and talking about 
another old boy.” 

First old boy: “I say, have you no- 
ticed old Devonshire lately? He must be 
getting soft. He goes about laughing all 
the time.” 

Second old boy: “What do you want 
him to do: look as if he were living in 
England?” 

No Joke. But last week to the rank 
and file of the British people austerity 
was no longer a joke. Austerity means two 
ounces of bacon every two weeks, 20 
clothing coupons to last through a long 
winter to March, a quart of milk every 
seven days, no more gasoline for pleasure 
driving, cigarets at 70 cents a pack (they 
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GIVE US OUR DAILY BREAD. German woman and grandson grub for scraps in U.S. Army gor- 
bage heap at Frankfort. Boy lost hand in 1944 air raid. (SEE: Germany Can Feed /tselt) 


may go to $1.20), a dab of lard now and 
then, an occasional tiny bag of candy, a 
sliver of soap, the promise of a pound of 
margarine once a month, the possibility of 
potato rationing. 

Last week through municipal election 
ballot boxes, Britons showed they were 
running out of patience. The elections 
were for city and town councilmen. But 
the issues were national, not local. Even 
the Labor party admitted that. In a pre- 
election statement the Laborites warned 
that “the Tories are hoping to prove at 
these elections that there is discontent 
and dissatisfaction with Labor’s policy.” 

Unhappily for the Labor party, the 
voting was held in England and Wales 
(Scotland voted Tuesday) on the day the 
ban on the use of gasoline for pleasure 
driving went into effect. 

The first indication of a dramatic turn 
in the tide came from the industrial city 
of Reading (pop. 97,000), where Huntley 
& Palmers make world famous biscuits 
for British tea tables. All eight Labor 
candidates were beaten by Conservatives. 

And when the final returns were in, 
Labor had won only 831 of the 3,265 seats 
at stake. Conservatives, Liberals, Inde- 
pendents captured 2,434 seats. 

Labor suffered setbacks in industrial 
cities like Manchester, Birmingham and 
York, where Socialists ran the city gov- 
ernments even in the days when the Con- 
servatives were in power in Whitehall. 

Churchill Speaks. Winston Church- 
ill, leader of the Conservatives, hailed the 
election as a “nation-wide protest against 
Socialist mismanagement of our affairs.”’ 
Henceforward, he said, the Laborites “will 


govern without the moral support and 
against the will of the people.” 
But Prime Minister Attlee’s party 


was showing no signs of throwing in the 
towel. They credited the success of the 
Conservatives to unscrupulous exploitation 
of “popular discontent over the inevitable 
shortages and restrictions.” Labor pointed 
proudly to its record of having won 31 
by-elections (to fill vacant seats in Parlia- 
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ment) without defeat since gaining power 
in 1945. 

And in the House of Commons, where 
only by losing a vote of confidence could 
the Labor Government fall, Attlee’s forces 
were still riding high. In Commons debate 
before the municipal elections, Churchill 
bluntly urged Attlee to resign, “set the 
people free,” follow the U.S. system of 
free enterprise to prosperity. Churchill de- 
manded a vote of no confidence. But 
Labor’s whopping majority in Commons 
upheld Attlee, 348 to 201. 


‘«e 
Gift 
In the personal column of The Times 
of London, Leonard Morris advertised 
that he would hang himself unless some- 
one rented him an apartment. In reply he 


got no offers of apartments, but two 
lengths of rope. 


Award for Friends 


Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swedish in- 
ventor of dynamite, made a fortune out 
of the manufacture of explosives and 
exploitation of Baku oil. When he died 
in 1896 he left $9 million to establish 
the Nobel Foundation to award annual 
prizes for outstanding achievement in 
physics, chemistry, medicine and physi- 
ology, literature and work for peace. 

A committee elected by the Norwe- 
vian Parliament awards the peace prize. 
Its 1947 selection, announced last week: 





the Quakers of the U.S. and Britain. 
Specifically the award was made jointly 
to two Quaker (Society of Friends) 
organizations: the American Service Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia and the Friends 
Service Council in London for great 
humanitarian work. 

Tricentennial. The Society of 
Friends was founded in England by 
George Fox in 1647. Quakers refuse to 
recognize war or to bear arms. But where- 
ever war and disaster strike, Quakers risk 
death to drive ambulances and supply 
relief in the name of brotherly love and 
without regard for race, color or creed. 
The Philadelphia committee alone has 
spent $60 million for relief in 20 nations 
since World War I. 


Fit for a Queen 


Like any bride-to-be England’s Prin- 
cess Elizabeth was delighted. Weeks before 
her Nov. 20 wedding to Lt. Philip Mount- 
batten, the gifts rolled in. 

From America came the gift of 
President and Mrs. Truman: a crystal 
bowl and cover of Steuben glass, selected 
because its engraved merry-go-round de- 
sign by Sculptor Sidney Waugh repre- 
sented a typical American scene. 

The Aga Kahn sent a filly foal; the 
Maharajah of Nepal, a tremendous silver 
punch bowl. From ex-King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia came six silver salvers for Elizabeth, 
a clock for Philip. Winston Churchill 
chose to give a six-volume, red Morocco 
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London Pays Its Rent 


In 1235, during the reign of King 
Henry III, the City of London rented 
a piece of land from Walter LeBrun, a 
local blacksmith. The city agreed it 
would pay annual rent of six horseshoes 
and 61 horseshoe nails (10 for each 
shoe plus an extra). 


Last month the present owners vis- 
ited historic Guildhall, the city’s offices. 
A clerk solemnly handed over horse- 
shoes and nails, solemnly accepted his 
receipt, equally solemnly took back the 
shoes and nails—for safekeeping until 
payment 713, in 1948. 
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Steuben Glass 


PRESIDENTIAL OFFERING. Its scene is typi- 
cally Americans. (SEE: Fit for a Queen) 


leather edition of his The World Crisis. 

The gifts were housed in St. James’ 
Palace. There some 500 reporters viewed 
them. Many of the items would later be 
distributed to England’s needy, in accord- 
ance with Elizabeth’s wishes. On view: 
8o pairs of nylon stockings, 30 pairs 
of gloves, six clocks, furniture, vases, 
bathmats, umbrellas, slippers, table linen, 
handkerchiefs, bolts of cloth, lamps, vac- 
uum cleaners, and an odd assortment of 
useless gadgets ranging from a_hand- 
painted hairpin case to a Japanese samu- 
rai helmet. 

Conspicuous among gifts opened so 
far: a doll sent by South African tribes- 
women to insure the Princess a large 
family. 


USSR’s New Front Man 


The staff at the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, about five minutes walk from 
the White House, was busy last week pre- 
paring to welcome a new head of the house. 

Word had come from Moscow that 
Nikolai Vassilevitch Novikov, Soviet Am- 
bassador to Washington since June, 1946, 
was “ill.” To take his place the Kremlin 
was sending young (42), tough Alexander 
Semenovich Panyushkin, who has _ been 
playing om Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
first team in Moscow for the last three 
years. 

Novikov had been as friendly toward 
the U.S. as any Russian could afford to be. 
He smiled whenever he saw a news camera. 
He wore Saks Fifth Ave. clothes. His wife 
and two sons liked America too. 

The Ambassador welcomed oppor- 
tunities to speak to American audiences. 
He said he couldn’t see why the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. shouldn’t play ball. He 
was grateful for U.S. aid during the war. 
He said the USSR “will never forget the 
help and splendid military efforts of the 
American people.” 

Change of Heart. But those com- 
ments were made before President Tru- 
man announced his stop-communism pol- 
icy of aid to Greece and Turkey, and be- 
fore Russia received, and rejected, an in- 
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vitation to join in the Marshall planning. 
After that Novikov was called home (in 
July) and Russia later declared “cold war” 
on the West. 

The Kremlin apparently decided that 
the friendly Novikov was not tough 
enough for one of the Soviet’s most diffi- 
cult assignments on the “cold war’ front 
line. No doubt, his successor fills the bill. 

To the western world, Panyushkin is 
somewhat of a mystery man. He gradu- 
ated from the Frunze Military Academy 
(the Soviet West Point) in 1938. Despite 
his comparative youthfulness he is sickly, 
prematurely aged. His face is thin and 
wrinkled. He is small of stature, spare of 
frame. Like Andrei Gromyko, he has a 
reputation of rarely smiling. 

Trouble in China. Panyushkin’s 
only previous diplomatic assignment was 
as Soviet Ambassador to China from 1939 
to 1944. In Chungking, he did most of his 
work behind the scenes, but earned a repu- 
tation as a cold, hard diplomat. Just be- 
fore the Tokyo-Moscow neutrality pact 
of April 1941 was signed, Panyushkin si- 
lenced as “warmongers” Chinese newspa- 
pers which hinted Russia might help China 
fight Japan. When the press then pro- 
claimed that China could not expect Rus- 
sian assistance, Panyushkin promptly 
charged it with spreading anti-Russian 
propaganda. 

With three years of Foreign Ministry 
training behind him, the Panyushkin of 
today is no doubt a smoother, sharper 
operator than he was in China. 


Acme 
NOVIKOV. He and his sons liked the U.S. 
(SEE: USSR's New Front Man) 
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The World and Us 


America Wants No Hyphenates 


Many times in American history a 
strongly-organized minority has at- 
tempted to settle some problem with- 
out considering the interests of the 
country as a whole. 

Prohibition is a case in point, and 
the closed shop is another. In both 
cases we were told that these steps were 
essential to our national welfare. If 
you suggested that the State has no 
right to prevent a man from taking a 
drink you ran the risk of being accused 
of endorsing debauchery. If you said 
that no man should be forced to join a 
union you were accused of favoring ex- 
ploitation. 

Then, when the phony solutions 
were put into effect, we had the inevi- 
table reaction. The Prohibition Amend- 
ment was repealed. The Taft-Hartley 
Act was demanded to retrace the steps 
which were making trade unionism a 
tyranny rather than a blessing for the 
conscientious worker. 


Today many Americans are un- 
easily conscious of the fact that a well- 
organized minority is again getting the 
country into deep water, with the dif- 
ference that this time it is an inter- 
national, not a domestic issue. 

Reference is made to the extremely 
active Zionist propaganda for the estab- 
lishment of _an independent Jewish 
State in Palestine. There is no ques- 
tion that this is a most laudable and 
desirable objective. But there is very 
real question as to whether the United 
States Government should attempt to 
enforce it. 

As long as the British were run- 
ning Palestine it cost nothing for our 
politicians to condemn their mistakes. 
Now, however, the British are fed up 
with their thankless task. They have 
served notice that they are going to 
pull out of Palestine and that they will 
take no part in the enforcement of a 
solution there which is not agreeable to 
both Arabs and Jews. 

This puts the United States on the 
spot as to enforcing the plan for di- 
viding Palestine into independent Jew- 
ish and Arab states, now before the 
United Nations Assembly for approval. 
The Arab League has served notice that 
it will fight this solution to the death. 
The Arabs still outnumber the Jews in 
Palestine by two to one, not counting 
the huge preponderance of Arabs in all 
the adjacent countries. 


The Zionist organization has 
given the impression that the Arab op- 
position to its plan is unimportant. 
That may be true, and there is no 
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International 
SYMBOL. Sign at power station spells 
trouble in Jewish, English, Arabic. 


doubt that persecuted Jewry has a 
strong claim to the establishment of a 
“national home” where the Jews can 
employ thefr great talents without suf- 
fering from the shameful discrimina- 
tion which has so often been their lot. 

But a wholly different picture 
would develop if American troops were 
sent to Palestine to protect a Palestine 
State by force of arms. The American 
people have no desire to take sides be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in their quar- 
rels on the other side of the world. 
They have no desire to alienate the 
Jews in order to befriend the Moslems 
or vice versa. 


Many Jews in this country are 
worried over a trend which could force 
Americans as a whole to regard the 
Jews as a separate people, because 
Zionist organizations argue so vocifer- 
ously for a separate Jewish State. The 
American desire is to regard all Jews 
living in this country simply as Ameri- 
cans. 

There will always be people in the 
U.S. with hyphenate loyalties. We have 
given shelter to Englishmen who 
thought first of England; to Germans 
who put Germany first. 

But in the long run the nation’s 
interests are impaired by any political 
organization which uses this country as 
a comfortable base in which to propa- 
gandize for some foreignism. That is 
one reason why there is increasing criti- 
cism of the political aspects of Zionism 
among those Jews who have contrib- 
uted so much to the progress and pros- 
perity of America. 
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No Wipe, No Blow 


If airplane pilots, ships’ helmsmen, 
train engineers and automobile drivers 
have a hate in common, it probably is ice 
—especially ice on glass they want to see 
through. 

To fight icing, manufacturers have de- 
vised all sorts of oddly shaped windshields 
and windows, run heating wires inside the 
glass, placed hot air blowers in the frames 
which hold it. Most don’t work very well. 

Now the problem seems to be solved. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has pro- 
duced a window material which heats uni- 
formly and stays clear. It is a sandwich 
arrangement of glass, vinyl plastic and a 
secret transparent composition which con- 
ducts electricity (as, of course, glass and 
most plastics won't). When a current is 
run through it, it heats up enough to melt 
any ice, but not enough to make the win- 
dow brittle. 

Already some airlines, railroads and 
automobile makers are installing the new 
panes. The name of the product: Nesa. 


Uncle Tom’s I. Q. 


“Normally I’m a vegetarian,” said 
an anthropologist last week, gently gnash- 
ing his incisors, “but when you mention 
Garrett I feel a taste for blood.” 

This was an odd way for a fellow- 
scientist to talk about a past president of 
the American Psychological Association, 
but no odder than what inspired it. Dr. 
Henry E, Garrett, shy, conservative head 
of Columbia university’s psychology de- 
partment, had launched what looked like 
a nearly reasonless attempt to give neu- 
roses to 10 million Americans. 

In the Scientific Monthly he had pub- 
lished (by half-daring the editors to sup- 
press scientific facts simply out of dis- 
taste) an article on an old, sore subject: 
Are Negroes inherently less intelligent 
than white men? And his answer (preg- 
nant with trouble if digest magazines or 
the daily press should reprint it) was yes. 

Stop Sign. Earlier answers to this 
question had added up to a tentative no. 
Intelligence test results had reflected edu- 
cational differences so plainly as to make 
“racial” mental differences—if any—un- 
detectable. 

Garrett, however, decided the only 
important educational differences were 
geographic (North vs. South, for instance) 
and inborn brainpower could be shown up 
by comparing Negroes and whites from 
the same areas. For, he reasoned, “the 
American Negro . . . has been exposed to 
the same manners, customs, and environ- 
mental influences (schools, churches, mo- 
vies, etc.) as the American white.” 

So he re-figured results on some fairly 
old data—the Army Alpha and Beta tests 
given World War I soldiers of all colors: 
a 1931 Baby-test given in Florida to 68 
white and 60 Negro infants (2 to 11 
months) by a researcher named McGraw. 
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On this last, which measured baby prog- 
ress in control, coordination, attention, 
Garrett put special reliance. Among in- 
fants this young, he said, “social influences 
are minimal if not completely absent”— 
leaving only inborn ability. 

His conclusion: Negroes lag about 
25% behind whites in brainpower; only 
one Negro in eight is brighter than the 
average white; environment cannot en- 
tirely account for these differences. 

Ambush. For a man in search of a 
fight, it’ soon appeared, Dr. Garrett had 
been careless in his choice of weapons. 
Unofficial U.S. clearing-house for baby- 
test data, for instance, is the Yale Child 
Development Clinic. Queries to its noted 
director, Dr. Arnold Gesell, brought a 
critical reaction (“. . . too much atten- 
tion .. . on color rather than more funda- 


mental considerations’) and reference to 
a later, deeper study than McGraw’s by 
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NEGRO CHILD. Hed Nature discriminated ... 





Federal Wofks Agency 


. in favor of white skins when dealing out 
intelligence? (SEE: Uncle Tom's 1.Q.) 





Dr. Benjamin Pasamanick, now child clinic 
head at Kings County Hospital, New 
York. 

Dr. Pasamanick wasted no breath. 
Dr. Garrett, he said, had distorted Mc- 
Graw’s findings on the established key- 
factor in baby-development — nutrition. 
Garrett called the Florida Negro babies 
“as typical of their age group as ... the 
white children” in height and weight. They 
weren't, said Pasamanick. The Negroes 
were distinctly undersized and underfed, 
the white babies oversize. 

Furthermore, said Pasamanick, his 
own recent study (available to Garrett if 
he had wanted to use it) was done in New 
Haven when rationing had equalized eat- 
ing habits. He found Negro and white 
baby-responses and progress virtually in- 
distinguishable. 

Reinforcement. Of World War I's 
intelligence test results, the best known 
analyst is a witty, vegetarian, British-born 
anthropologist, Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
now an anatomy professor at Hahnemann 
Medical college, Philadelphia. 

Dissecting Garrett’s article, Ashley 
Montagu minced no words: “In the land 
where Jim Crowism .and segregation in 
‘schools, churches, movies’—and particu- 
larly in ‘etc.’—is the rule, to say the Negro 
is exposed to the same ‘manners, customs 
and environmental influences as the .. . 
white’ represents a misstatement of the 
facts.” Dr. Garrett, he added uncharita- 
bly, is a Virginian and knows better. 

He also scoffed at the notion that “so- 
cial influences” could be discounted in 
children less than a year old. “Most an- 
thropologists,” he said, “agree the most 
fundamental steps in . . . becoming a social 
human being are taken well within the first 
year of life.” 

As the battle waned, Garrett still 
stood alone in a rising tide of reasons why 
Negro-White mental differences could— 
and probably did—owe to social factors. 


Can’t Have Everything . .. 


The poet Dante probably was the last 
man who could claim to know all human 
knowledge—as of 1320 A.D., anyway. 

For 1947, Dr. Frank Aydelotte hasn’t 
done badly. His seven degrees (A.B., 
A.M., B. Litt., LI.D., LH.D., D. Litt., 
D.C.L.) and array_of jobs past (English 
professor, president of Swarthmore col- 
lege, Academy of Sciences member, con- 
sultant of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development) and present (Rhodes 
scholarship administrator, Guggenheim 
Foundation chairman, elector of the Hall 
of Fame) and seven published books attest 
to the scholarly high points he has hit. 

But . . . last week when he retired as 
director of the Institute of Advanced 
Studies at Princeton,* a reporter men- 
tioned a name which practically identifies 
the Institute for most Americans. 

Einstein? Yes, Dr. Aydelotte had 
known him eight years, and liked him. 
But he had to add, somewhat ruefully: 
“T don’t pretend to understand relativity.” 
(Things are tough all over.) 


*His successor, Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, brilliant 
young ex-boss of Los Alamos A-bomb laboratory. 
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Zenith-and only Zenith-qives you 
these [win Triumphs in Tone! 


Ff RECORDS... 


THE SENSATIONAL 
COBRA TONE ARM 


No wonder all America’s excited about the Zenith Cobra. It brings 
out pure, beautiful tones you've never heard from records before. 
For it’s entirely different — reproduces records on a Radionic Wave. 
No crystals, no magnets, no needles to change. Magically erases 

all annoying scratch and vibration. Keeps records like 

new hundreds of plays longer, too. And Zenith’s Silent-Speed 
Changer gently, quietly changes 10 and 12 inch rec- 

ords intermixed ...so fast you enjoy a practically continuous 

flow of music. No other radio—at any price—gives 


you this sensational new way to play records! 


New Zenith Chippendale, mahogany console radio-pho- 
aph. Shown closed above and open at right. Cobra 

Tone Arm; new INTERMIX Silent-Speed Record Changer 

—handles 10 and 12 inch records together; Standard 

Broadcast; Zenith-Armstrong FM; International Short 

Wave; Radiorgan Tone Control; Concert Grand * 

Speaker; Wavemagnet. Model 12HO92R. $425 

* * * 


Your choice of 43 Zenith radios, radio-phonographs and 
portables from $26.95 to $430. 
* West Coast prices slightly bigher. 
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GENUINE ZENITH-ARMSTRONG 
STATIC FREE FM 


It’s the genuine FM, invented by Armstrong, perfected by 
Zenith with FM aerial built-in! Gives glorious new static-free 
fidelity and other advantages impossible with imitation FM 
radios. Receives on both FM bands—your protection against 
any future change in FM wave lengths. Plus Zenith’s 

famous Radiorgan...tone perfection for your favorite 
regular programs, and—in many models—world-wide short 
wave, too. Compare—and you'll see that Zenith gives 

more quality per dollar in every way! Get a thrilling 


demonstration at your dealer’s today. 


EN TH 


Come RADIO 


COPR. 1947, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


30 YEARS OF “‘KNOW-HOW"’ IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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MEATLESS DAYS look like a golden opportunity to the fish industry, which now 
plans a $100,000 eat-more-fish campaign. 


MOST AMBITIOUS INDUSTRIAL CENSUS ever undertaken will give U.S. Census Bureau 
entire picture of nation's production, employment, materials, fuel 
consumption, inventories, plant expenditures, equipment and motor 
vehicles by the end of 1948. Census Bureau will mail forms soon 
after Jan. l. 


BACK-SEAT DRIVING—-of the right kind—-will be promoted this year by casualty 
companies and members of the National Highway Users Conference. The 
kind of back-seat driving they urge: calm remonstrance against reck-— 
lessness and speeding. Wrong kind: so much advice and criticism that 
it irritates and impairs driver's judgment. Insurance men add that 
they are paying more claims for injuries to riders than to drivers 
themselves. 


search, rugged, efficient and hardly bigger than a cigaret package, is 
appearing in stores. Electronic manufacturers will soon announce other 
miniature devices using the same principle--pocket radio receivers and 
transmitters, control equipment for industry-——-even Television sets! 


HIGH PRICES haven't yet changed many people's plans to buy houses, cars and 
other major near-—necessities, according to a new re-—check of customer- 
intentions by the Federal Reserve Board. Key to this attitude seems 
to be public belief that prices will not soon come down. 


THE ANIMAL CRACKER ZOO may become a thing of the past. The same recipe, used 
for Flagship Cookies in the shape of airplanes and flight personnel, 
has made a whopping hit with youngsters under 12 who get them as gifts 
from American Airlines stewardesses. National Biscuit Co. is con- 
sidering discontinuing beasts altogether, substituting planes. 


SOME CRYSTAL-GAZING ECONOMISTS predict that construction costs, now double 
pre-war levels, may decline a little next year. 


CREDIT COMPANIES would like to work out uniform restrictions on loan terms and 
easy credit. The Administration sympathizes but can't approve because 
of anti-trust laws. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT will soon start 4,000 investigators on a scientific 
door-—poll of housewives, hotel and restaurant buyers to find out what 
standards consumers have in mind when they buy potatoes and citrus 
fruits. Object: to show grocers, processors and distributors how to 
plan and sell whole consignments. 


CITY FATHERS of Forreston, Ill., self-styled world sauerkraut capital, hope the 
29th annual kraut festival next year will outdo the one just past. 
They're disturbed because kraut makers and their guests weakened, 
couldn't quite clean up two tons of kraut and 13 miles of wieners. 


past 50 years on the Mississippi, will go out of commission late this 
fall. Scrapped by the Louisiana division of Jersey Standard and suc-— 
ceeded by streamlined Diesel-—powered boats, she will live long in 
memory for her feat of pushing, in an emergency, the equivalent of 
1,500 railroad cars of coal from Cairo to New Orleans. 

WHEN NATURAL GAS becomes available from Big Inch and other pipelines, among its 
biggest buyers will be manufactured gas companies, who use it in mak- 
ing, enriching and cutting costs of their own product. 

29 U.S. AIRLINES will have spent more than $11 million in 1947 for free air 
meals for 15 million passengers—double the amount spent on shop and 
servicing supplies and more than all advertising expenses. 
vanish soon, the self-service chains say. Doubled cost of crean, 
coffee and chinaware is behind this tradition's end and the new 
price——a dime. . 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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There’s more than dollars 
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Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N.Y. 
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I. The first thing you do when you 
open your pay envelope is to count the 
“results” of your good work. But even 
when you’ve counted the last dollar— 
there’s still something left—something 
you can’t see or feel—yet something 
mighty important to you and your job. 


in your pay envelope! 





4. Next comes the boss—and that in- 
cludes all the managers, from the big 
boss on down. If they didn’t have what it 
takes, the business would soon fold up. 
Then you'd be out of a job. So it’s plain 
that “‘good management” plays a very 
big part in filling your pay envelope. 





2. For instance, how about the fellow 
who dreamed up the product or the 
service which your job helps to produce? 
If it hadn’t been for him your job might 
not even exist. So it’s only fair to figure 
that Ais work—along with yours—helps 
fillevery pay envelope you get. 





3. Then, of course, there are the folks 
who risk their savings to buy the “tools” 
for your job—and that means not only 
modern machinery but also the build- 
ings, the materials—everything your firm 
needs to do business. Your pay envelope 
simply wouldn’t exist without them! 


5. And let's not forget the chap who 
pounds the pavements to se// the goods 
or the service you help to produce. His 
work—like yours and that of all your 
fellow workers—helps make the firm a 
profitable business—the only kind of 
business that can provide steady jobs. 





6. And—speaking of profits — you 
know, of course, that a big share of the 
profits earned by industry goes right back 
into the business—to pay for the research 
and expansion that mean more produc- 
tion, more and better jobs, lower prices 
and a bigger opportunity for you. 


Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 


a fair profit for business to make, As a 


matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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Business 


Greenfield Gets Branded 


Last week Brand Names Foundation, 
Inc., wound up its 15-day campaign in 
Greenfield, Mass., to prove that brand- 
name products are best for (1) the Amer- 
ican economic system, and (2) the cus- 
tomers who buy them. 

With co-operation from national man- 
ufacturers, Greefifield merchants and a 
good many of their 55,000 consumers, the 
foundation felt it had succeeded. 

Climax of the campaign was “Old 
Home Week” (crammed into a single 
day), a sort of historical pageant of 
branded products. 

Along Main St. moved a sstirring 
parade of ancient—but still famous—ve- 
hicles: a Stanley Steamer, model T Fords, 
two-seated, fringed-topped surreys. All 
were loaded with country people wearing 
clothes of the 1890s. 

Pretty girls tossed apples from a hay 
wagon to the blare of a hillbilly band. An 
ancient stage coach, guided by a high- 
hatted driver with a long whip, offered 
visitors a free ride around town. 

Products. By contrast, both sides of 
Greenfield’s Main St. were lined with 
modern window displays of up-to-the-min- 
ute goods—Kuppenheimer clothes, Stet- 
son hats, Botany yarns and ties, Reming- 
ton typewriters, Aunt Jemima’s flour, Gos- 
sard corsets, Interwoven socks, Marlboro 
shirts, Paris garters and MacGregor sports- 
wear. 
And these were only a few: 350 man- 
ufacturers of branded merchandise had 
rushed to Greenfield stores quantities of 
scarce goods—ranges, refrigerators, iron- 
ers, topcoats, suits, electric trains, erector 
sets, dresses, furniture and 3,000 pounds 
of prime beef. 

By week’s end, store sales were up by 
30% to 100%. A toy dealer reported a 
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BLUEPRINT. U.S. cities by the hundred will benefit by Greenfield's experience. They'll sponsor 


branded merchandise, boost local sales, add sinews to free enterprise. 


100% gain. The proprietor of an electric 
shop reported sales $1,000 above normal 
due to special shipments of ranges, re- 
frigerators and electric launderers. De- 
partment stores noted increased sales of 
house furnishings, dresses, aprons and 
housecoats. 

Help from Everybody. All local 
organizations—the Chamber of Commerce, 
schools, churches, women’s clubs, radio 
and newspaper—co-operated in the edu- 
cational part of the campaign. Thousands 
attended consumer “buymanship” classes, 
trade demonstrations, fashion shows, and 
brand-name quiz contests. 

Top executives of manufacturers’ 
sales and advertising departments got 
some education, too. Some came to see 
the affair first hand. Others just sent 
merchandise. Both groups learned the 
same lesson—the importance of close co- 
operation between manufacturers and 
dealers in the smaller cities. 

Greenfiéld’s dramatization of the 


branded merchandise story was in many 
ways similar to the pioneering demonstra- 
tions conducted by PATHFINDER in Nampa, 
Idaho, Bridgeton, N.J., and Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

But to this lesson the Brand Names 
Foundation added a bold and daring idea 
—that communities everywhere can stage 
similar demonstrations on their own, using 
blueprints. 

Said Henry E. Abt, president of the 
foundation: “Almost any town or city of 
100,000 population or less can do what 
Greenfield has done and do it with equal 
success.” 

Repeat Performances. The foun- 
dation is ready to offer an inexpensive 
package that will show how the job should 
be done from start to finish. This month 
it will send bulletins to Chambers of 
Commerce, local radio stations, newspa- 
pers and other brand-minded groups in 
cities under 100,000 telling how they can 
benefit by Greenfield’s experience. One 


Hudson Gives the 1948 Low-Down 


How truly new will the new—1948 
model—cars be? When passengers “step- 
down” into the 1948 super-six or super- 
eight Hudson they will experience part 
of one maker’s answer to the question. 

Hudson engineers say a whole new 
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approach to the design problem was 
needed to get comfort and headroom as 
well as beauty and stability into a car 
whose top was to be only five feet from 
the ground. 

But they solved design difficulties— 


at the same time securing a lower center 
of gravity, more headroom and roomier 
seats—64 inches wide in front, 63 in the 
rear. Back-seat passengers sit ahead of 
the rear wheels and get an “easy-glide” 
ride. 
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offer will be a manual for staging brand 
names jubilees. It will cost about $2. 

From now on the foundation will act 
as a clearing house. It does not intend to 
conduct more campaigns of the Green- 
field type, but will advise managers of 
local campaigns and keep manufacturers 
informed as to how they can co-operate. 

Main Points. The Greenfield experi- 
ment confirmed the foundation’s belief 
that dramatizing the story of branded mer- 
chandise dramatizes the American system 
itself. These benefits, to consumers and 
manufacturers, fall into six basic cate- 
gories: 

e@ @ Shopping confidence. A brand 
name is equivalent to a signature. Manu- 
facturers who sign their goods assume 
responsibility. 

@ @ Value. The assurance of loyal 
markets encourages low-cost mass produc- 
tion. 

e@ @ Shopping efficiency. Brand-wise 
buyers get what they want with a word or 
two. 

@ e Satisfaction of individual tastes. 
There is a branded product for almost 
every preference. 

@ e Consumers’ rule. Users deter- 


mine by their choices which brands shall | 


survive. 

ee On the producers’ end, steady 
jobs for workers. Constant demand for 
branded goods helps stabilize factory em- 
ployment. 

Ten manufacturers in the Greenfield 
area have made branded products for 50 
years or more. At a banquet on the clos- 
ing day of the program the foundation 
awarded them certificates of public serv- 
ice for a half century’s good faith in 
maintaining quality. Among the products 
of the firms: rods and reels, pickles, hand 
tools, machine tools, rakes and shovels, 
hardware, dies, gauges and toilet prepara- 
tions. 


Koroseal Ex pands 


Trying to tap the test tubes for a new 


kind of synthetic adhesive, Waldo Semon, | 


chemist for B. F. Goodrich Co., acci- 
dentally converted polyvinyl chloride into 
a rubber-like coagulated mass. 

Molded into a ball, it bounced, and 


Semon went down the hall bouncing it to | 


display his discovery to company execu- 
tives. The stuff proved to be waterproof, 
non-inflammable, impervious to air and 
hence almost ageless. It was unharmed 
by oil, gasoline and most acids. The pub- 
lic is familiar with it under the trade 
name Koroseal in shower curtains, um- 
brellas, rainwear, wrist watch straps, belts, 
upholstery, auto tops, golf bags and 
purses. 

New Jobs. For making new and big- 
ger Koroseal products—backyard wading 
pools, dish drainers, garden hose and other 
tubular goods—the company last week 
completed a $4 million plant at Marietta, 
Ohio. This brings to more than 17,000 the 
number of jobs that have resulted from 
Semon’s lucky find. Of these 2,000 pro- 
duce the raw material. The others are em- 
ployed by 300 companies making con- 
sumer goods. 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 





In cold weather you want your cor 
to start like the proverbial scared rabbit. A new set of depend- 
able Champion Spark Plugs is just the thing to turn the trick and 
they'll pay for themselves many times over. Quick starts, faster 
warm-up, and all ‘round better engine performance result in sub- 
stantial gas savings. In addition they'll reduce excessive drain on 
the battery, and minimize the danger of crankcase dilution due 
to excessive use of the choke. Now is the time to have your 
Champion dealer check your spark plugs. Be sure to get 
dependable Champions if you need new ones—they're Ameri- 
ca's Favorite. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Horry Wismer’s fost sportscost every Friday night, over ABC network 
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TERING WHEEL 


N HELP DRIVE DADDY’S CAR! 


Patents Pending 
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NOW EVERY CHILD CA 
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with a horn + 
that goes — 
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pee” 


fascinating (NO DISTRACTING NOISE) 


¢ COLORFUL 
PLASTIC WHEEL 


@ FLEXIBLE 
RUBBER SHAFT 
They'll be the 
proudest children you’ve ever seen when 
they drive with their 7w Steering Wheel. 


Loads of fun for children—to help Daddy drive— 
to play pilot, bus driver, and many other games. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


p 


new toy 


has a non- 
scratching 
suction cup that holds 
it firmly on the dash- 
board of the car—on 
a chair or just on any 


smooth surface. A 


flexible rubber hose 
MONARCH SALES 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, ill. 


Please rush Steering Wheel. | am enclosing $2.98. 
Send C.O.D, [] | agree to pay C.O.D. charges and postage. 


is connected to the 
wheel which young- 


sters can “turn” to the 


EE ae a ae 


right or left — even 
Address 





: 


has a horn that beeps. 
Ce a Teer 


MONARCH SALES CO., 333 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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People 


and Places 








International 


Tiny Tarzan 


Lyons, IIl.: At 24, Jackie Devorshak 
(above) chins himself, smokes cigars, en- 
joys a short beer now and then, knows his 
ABCs, recites his name, age, weight, ad- 
dress and telephone number. 

Klamath Falls, Ore.: Two hours 
after he laughed at being “afraid to fly,” 
Gov. Earl Snell and three others crashed 
to their deaths in Oregon hills. 

Goshen, N.Y.: Francis Botens, can- 
didate for coroner of Orange County, ran 
on a one-plank platform: Abolish the 
office of coroner. 

Harlan, Ky.: Police broke up a ses- 
sion of snake-handling cultists on the 
courthouse steps, but lost the evidence 
when a member of the sect slipped into 
the crowd with the snake inside his shirt. 

Union Center, Wis.: Mrs. Effie 
McNamara bequeathed $10,000 to 7-year- 
old Ronny Markee who lived across the 
street and ran her errands. 

Baltimore: Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals Judge Stephen R. Collins endorsed 
the back seat driver, ruling it was just as 
much his responsibility as the driver’s to 
“take observation of dangers and to avoid 
them if practicable.” 

New York: Marlene Dietrich, of the 
“million dollar legs,” arrived from Europe 
wearing a “new look” skirt with a 124-inch 
hemline. 

Evanston, Ill.: Six-year-old Barbara 
Schulze wouldn’t trade her job with any- 
body on earth. She is official lollypop 
taster for a candy manufacturer, to pass 
on all new flavors. She is paid off in lolly- 
pops. 

New York: Mrs. Nellie Mary Belsky 
Golightly, 41, and her daughter, Ruth 
Belsky Golightly, 21, appeared in court as 
wives of the same man, Raymond Go- 
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lightly, 48, when the younger woman com- 
plained at Golightly’s non-support of their 
9-month-old child. Mother and daugh- 
ter left court arm-in-arm while Golightly 
was held for bigamy. 

Concord, N.H.: Died, from self-in- 
flicted bullet wound, John G. Winant, mil- 
lionaire school teacher and former U.S. 
Ambassador to England. 

Washington: Ezra Pound, who 
escaped trial by pleading insanity after 
being indicted for treason for his wartime 
broadcasts from Italy, is leading a “very 
comfortable” life at St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, receiving visitors freely. 

Chicago: Alois Knapp, who calls 
himself the nation’s No. 1 nudist, looks 
forward to winter with despair. “Clothes,” 
he says, “itch.” 

Boone, Iowa: Police are still hold- 
ing $3,700 left by a “guest” in city jail 
after he was removed from a train for 
giving money freely to fellow passengers. 

Baltimore: Mrs. Frances Cleveland 
Preston, who, as Grover Cleveland's bride, 
was the nation’s youngest First Lady, died 
at 88—leaving but five former Presidents’ 
wives still alive. 

Washington: Three famous war- 
time leaders, Marine Corps Commandant 


Gen. A. o Vandegrift, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, U.S. Army commander in Germany, 
and bee Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, an- 


nounced plans for early retirement. 

San Antonio: Vickie York, 6-foot 
3-inch San Antonio beauty, challenged 
6-foot 8-inch Gov. James E. Folsom of 
Alabama (below) to “pick on somebody 
your own size” when she heard he had a 
date with diminutive University of Texas 
“Sweetheart” Del Bradford at the Texas 
Air Day celebration. 





Acme 


Big Jim got a dare 
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Permenent type $2.65 a gallon 


Aner 13: 
ANTEFREE 


Methanol type $1.00 a gallon 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
| Products of COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Women 


Thanksgiving 
For 325 Thanksgivings Americans 


have punctuated their annual expressions 
of ‘gratitude with prodigious gulps of tur- 
key, dressing, cranberry sauce, mincemeat 
pie and whatever else comes under the 
wonderful word: “fixin’s.” This Thanks- 
giving should top them all. 

Between grace and dessert chances 
are pretty good that most table-talk will 
center around the feast’s dollar count, not 
the calorie count. But in both cases the 
score per celebrant will about tie last 
year’s: calories, 2,500; dollars, $2.50. 

And just about the time the head of 
the house has adjusted his belt buckle for 
comfortable listening to football scores, 
another family—2,763 miles away in Ham- 
burg, Germany—will sit down to their 
Thursday night supper. 

The menu: potatoes, black bread, er- 
satz coffee. The individual calorie count: 
300. The grace: “Thank God we're alive.” 


Toytown, 1947 


Toy trains whiz around tracks. Sleek 
station wagons park nearby. Young lady 
dolls with nipped waistlines and full skirts 
gaze with boredom on the scene. The 
1947 Christmas toy village reproduces 
America to the last modern detail. 

As in the rest of America, there will 
be shortages in Toytown. Some $250 mil- 
lion worth (retail) of toys have been pro- 
duced during 1947, equalling the 1946 out- 
put. But the 15 million potential stocking 
hangers born during the war have boosted 
demand to record heights. 

Bad and Good. Toy prices, aver- 
aging about 10% more than last year, are 
somewhat offset by the widest variety in 
history, better quality and bigger stocks 
of medium- and low-priced toys. 
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The doll population has dropped 15% 
from last year, primarily because last sum- 
mer’s humid weather kept composition 
dolls from “setting” properly. Rubber 
dolls include one which has washable curly 
hair and can blow bubbles. And there’s 
one of plastic whose skin suntans. 

Housing for smaller dolls is solved by 
new, easily set up prefabricated units. 
And dolls’ mothers can get complete laun- 
dry equipment, streamlined carpet sweep- 
ers, brooms and mops, plus an electric 
stove that really heats. 

The shortage of fine steel shows up 
in limited supplies of electric trains. But 
prices are stationary and in some cases 
even lower; one train that sold for $16.95 
last year is now $14.95. 

Milk Stop. An automatic semaphore, 
back for the first time since ’39, signals 
with red and green lights. Pullman cars 
are elegantly illuminated. A milk car has 
a. door that opens at the touch of a re- 
mote control button, letting the milkman 
pop out onto the platform with his cans. 

Terrific item for the young speed 
demon is a racing car, operated by air 
compression, that makes 15 mph. Con- 
struction toys include a steel power plant 
with boilers and a 12-inch fly wheel. For 
the toddler there are numerous take- 
apart-put-together toys. 

Whatever the choice, forehanded par- 
ents will shop early for a pick of things to 
set under the Christmas tree. 


Job-Hunting at 35 


The woman over 35 looking for a job 
today has two strikes against her. First, 
she’s a woman. Second, to most employers, 
she is too old. 

Business writer Julietta K. Arthur ad- 
mits this unhappy situation in a new book, 
Jobs for Women Over 35 (Prentice-Hall, 





New York: $3.50). Having pointed out 
the obstacles, she tells how an intelligent 
woman can work to overcome them. 

In the job-seeker’s favor, she notes, 
is a long-term trend: The number of older 
women at work is going steadily up. Cen- 
sus Officials estimate that by 1950 there 
will be 60% more employed women be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 64 than there 
were in 1940—an increase of 14 million. 

Method. For the present she advises 
the over-35 job-seeker to write down her 
assets: personal (like meeting people eas- 
ily), vocational (business experience), and 
avocational (needlework, a foreign lan- 
guage). Best assets of all are courage and 
good health. 

Next the job-hunter should admit her 
liabilities frankly and list the types of 
work she can do or prepare for (though 
re-training is often impractical). 

Once she starts looking, she’ll find 
that graying hair can be an advantage to 
getting a job as housekeeper in a home, 
hotel or hospital, selling insurance and real 
estate or starting her own business. Some 
older women also find places in stores and 
factories. But white collar jobs are usually 
open to young women only. 

Aids. As good sources of job infor- 
mation, Mrs. Arthur lists the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, U.S. Women’s Bureau, 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and labor unions. 


Curtain Time 


If the local grocer, doctor’s wife and 
mailman walk around muttering to them- 
selves, chances are they don’t need psy- 
chiatrists. They, like many a community's 
good citizens, are probably boning up on 
lines for the Christmas play. 

To most amateur actors a home- 
talent play means simply fun. But some 
use it as the springboard for an often- 
dreamed-about permanent community 
theater. 

Last week, Helen Brewer, director of 
the Mount Vernon players, Washington, 
D.C., told how to turn a “holiday” theater 


Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. Ine. 


SHADES OF SANTA. He'll bring some girl a doll with locks to braid; a boy may get a convertible station wagon. (SEE: Toytown, 1947) 
PATHFINDER 


Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. Inc. 
MINIATURE, Toy laundry and kitchen are just 
like mother's. (SEE: Toytown, 1947) 


into a year-round enterprise. Her troupe, 
in its 11th season, is one of the most suc- 
cessful of 1,006 such groups now striding 
the boards in the U.S, 

First requirement, Miss Brewer 
claims, is a competent boss. To start he 
can be a volunteer. But a permanent group 
needs a professional director. Many state 
university or college drama departments 
are happy to supply “interns.” 

The Play’s the Thing. Because 
good plays form the theater’s backbone, 
director Brewer also puts top priority on 
a play-reading committee who will dig in 
at the nearest library. She recommends 
classics, like Sheridan’s The Rivals, be- 
cause they are well written and can be 
understood by both cast and audience. 
What’s more, they are royalty-free. 

It’s important to fit a play to the 
group’s talents. If a creative designer of- 
fers his services, it’s wise to choose a play 
with lavish costuming. A good electrician 
on hand means lighting effects can be 
played up. 

Every dramatic group has its head- 
aches. What’s to do, for instance, when 
the mayor’s daughter decides she is the 
heroine type? Leave casting to the direc- 
tor, warns Miss Brewer. He will conduct 
tryouts, select actors solely on merit. 
Other problems, like financing, publicity 
and housing should be handled by special 
committees. 

Support. Final step is to get the 
whole community into the act. Women’s 
and men’s clubs, community officials, busi- 
nessmen can be tapped for necessary 
money or an auditorium. And the radio 
station and newspaper are there to circu- 
late news. 

A lot of planning, even more hard 
work—that’s director Brewer’s formula 
for dramatic success. 


Collar Brigade 


Short or long, pertly tailored or lav- 
ish with lace and embroidery, the newest 
neckwear revives that “touch of white” 
essential to the well-dressed woman at 
the turn of the century. There’s a hark- 
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BISCUITS 


There’s nothing else quite like 
soda biscuits to please the whole 
family, and for soda biscuits at 
their finest here’s a tested recipe: 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
Y, teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
Y, teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
% cup sour milk or buttermilk (about)* 


Sift flour, then measure... Sift 
again with the baking soda and 
salt... Rub or cut shortening into 
dry ingredients until the mixture 
is as fine as coarse corn meal... 
Add sour milk or buttermilk to 
mixture, reserving about | table- 
spoon of the liquid. Use a fork to 
make a soft dough quickly, adding 
remainder of liquid if necessary 
. . » Turn dough out on floured 
board . . . Knead slightly . . . Roll 
'/p inch thick and cut with floured 
biscuit cutter. Prick with fork... 
Place biscuits on ungreased bak- 
ing sheet . . . Bake in hot oven. 


Temp.: 475° F. Time: 12 to 15 minutes 
Amount: 12 two-inch biscuits 


* If neither sour milk nor buttermilk is 
available, a substitute may be made by 
placing 1 pee a ag of lemon juice or 
vinegar (preferably white vinegar) in a 
measure and filling to the 34-cup mark 
with sweet milk, then mix well. 


Write for free booklet 


ARM & HAMMER 
OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC, 10 CEDAR ST, NEW YORK 5S, MY. 
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International Fashions 


NEW. Pique sailor. (SEE: Collar Brigade) 


back to old-fashioned economy, too. For 
women are giving jaded clothes a new look 
and creating several costumes out of one 
new suit or dress by using fashionable 
jabots, ruffs, collar and cuff sets. 

Out of the Attic. A cavalier-look- 
ing lace ruff comes as a single neckpiece 
or with matching cuffs that hang in a 
romantic foam of lace over the hands, 
Great grandmother’s fichu, a kind of three- 
cornered cape, is back, and so is the 
“bertha,” as grandmother called her wide 
cape-like collar. A black bertha doubles 
as mantilla for evening wear and a white 
lace fichu can serve as a front peplum or 
back bustle. 

With elongated torso and middy ef- 
fects in mind, accessory designers have 
turned out big, square sailor collars, most 
of them in pique. There are luxury pieces, 
of course, such as hand-beaded collars. 
But the little money most trimmings cost 
goes a long way in collaring the clothes 
budget. 


First Photograph 


Most parents begin snapping photos 
of new babies as soon as they get them 
home from the hospital. 

But that wasn’t soon enough for Rob- 
ert Clark. An ex-FBI agent and Washing- 
ton news photographer who was used to 
getting in behind the scenes, he began 
working six years ago on a camera that 
woyld photograph a baby while he was 
still in the hospital ward. 

First of its kind, Clark’s automatic 
camera is now used in hospitals in Keyser, 
W.Va., Washington, D.C., and Leland, 
Md. This month, the fourth one goes 
into a Cheverly, Md., hospital. 

Time Lag. The camera is especially 
good for nurseries because it can be oper- 
ated under the same hygienic conditions 
as other equipment. No one touches it 
but the nurse. When the infant is two 
days old, she rolls him, cradle and all, 
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I’m adding to my 


table service 
this easy way! 


LOVELY MAY PATTERN 
SILVERPLATED 
TEA SPOONS 


with 3 Grandpa heads (cut from box) 


The MARCY pattern is a creation of one 
of the nation’s oldest silverplate makers. 
These spoons are offered at this low price 
to induce you to try Grandpa’s Wonder 
Pine Tar Toilet Soap. 

You'll love Grandpa's pine tar fragrance 
and its great heaps of snowy white suds. 
Its glidin suds’ action is refreshing and 
gentle, po you'll especially enjoy it for 
an invigorating tub or shower bath. 
It’s marvelous for shampoo and leaves the 
hair radiant and manageable. 





Get GRANDPA'S today, send 
3 Heads and 25c to us. Your 4 
Spoons will be sent postpaid 
at once. If dealer is out of 
Grandpa's, request that he 
order from wholesaler, 


THE GRANDPA SOAP CO., Dept. 332, Cincinnati 2, 0. 


DEA HEARING AID 


WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight.jUsed by thou- 


sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-28), N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
for Home Use... 


This genuirie Du Pont Nylon 
thread is practically unbreak- 
able. Perfect for keeping but- 
tons on tight, mending chil- 
dren's and work clothing, lin- 
ens and tatting. Perfect for APPROX 4800 
crocheting. Used by Air FEET 
Force on parachutes because 
of its amazing strength and Copentobiiity. Here is your 
chance to get a giant spool of 4800 feet—alimost a mile of 
ylon thread—at the sensational low war surplus close- 
out price of only $1.49. Ideal for hand or sewing-machine. 


SEND NO MONEY, TEST AT OUR RISK 


Just send your name and address. Specify white or black 
or two giant spools for only $2.89. On arrival, deposit only 
$1.49 per spool ($2.89 for two spools) plus C.O.D. postage 
on our guarantee if you are not delighted, you can return 
in 10 days and your money back. Cash with order, we 
pay postage. Only limited amount available. Write Today. 
LEEWARD PRODUCTS 
Dept. 30-P, 189 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2, HL 
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The Grandpa Soap Company offers 


FOR ONLY Z57 
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under the lens, presses a switch with her 
foot. (The 48-hour wait is for beauty’s 
sake; a baby looks prettier when his 
wrinkles have faded a bit.) 

The hospital keeps one print for each 
infant’s file. Parents can buy copies at $3 
for a five-by-seven-inch print, $1.50 for 
each additional copy. Or they can order 
miniatures made up with envelopes for use 
as birth announcements. 

Inventor Clark has big plans. Not 
only does he hope to photograph most of 
next year’s new babies, but he thinks his 
camera is ideal for taking pictures in oper- 
ating rooms, in laboratories, and other 
places where the ordinary picture-snapper 
isn’t allowed. 


New for Babies 


Dress Pants. The well-dressed baby 
wears combination service-and-dress pants 
made with a new elastic waterproof fabric 
inside, knit rayon outside. The pants are 
tear-resistant and long-wearing, claims the 
maker, can be washed daily. 

Junior Plastics. A new line of nurs- 
ery accessories, covered in quilted “Viny- 
lite” plastic, includes play-pen and crib 
bumper pads and a hanger-type laundry 
bag with separate compartment for damp 
clothes. All are moisture- and mildew- 
proof, easy to clean. 

Picture Bowl. Youngsters lick up 
their food in a hurry to see nursery rhyme 
pictures that fit into the bottom of a glass 
feeding bowl. Twelve discs come with the 
bowl, can be changed for each meal. New 
pictures will be issued several times a year. 

Infant Trainer. Mothers can save 
themselves fuss and bother with a new, 
permanently-attached plastic training seat. 
When closed, this compact unit takes the 
place of the ordinary toilet cover. When 
lifted for the baby’s use, it automatically 
turns into a seat with arms and back. 


Ride-Away. A collapsible cloth 


panel, 22 inches high, supported by a pole 
that clamps to back-seat car window sills, 
makes a safe, comfortable bed or play pen 
for a child when traveling. When not in 
use, the unit can be stored away on the 
car floor. 





enue Geckos Service 
CAN'T SEE THE BIRDIE. He's only two days 
old. (SEE: First Photograph) 
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Heres MY Friend for Extra 
Growth and Health <>. 
Protection! 





Quaker Oats Plan Boosts Your Energy Too! 


Yes, delicious Quaker Oats is 
far more thaa just an ordinary 
cereal. Serving it every morning 
constitutes a PLAN for giving 
your children extra growth and 
health protection—extra energy 














EXTRA VITAMIN B;— 
for ‘‘Spark Plug’’ 
energy, mental alert- 
ness, and for fighting 
fatigue! 


EXTRA PROTEIN—Na- 
ture’s great strength- 
builder; absolutely 
vital for normal 
growth! 


ond Mother's 
Octs ore the 





and stamina boosters for you 
and dad! Quaker Oats is 100% 
whole-grain oatmeal, richest of 
all natural cereals in 4 great 
key elements! Quaker Qats 
brings you these extras— 


EXTRA IRON—Espe- 
cially apres pace! for 
women and girls for 
sparkling vitality, 
rosy cheeks—greater 
stamina for all! 


Ae 
EXTRA FOOD-ENERGY {c KD 


—Another great en- 
ergy booster you get 
in abundance in de- 
licious Quaker Oats! 








Quaker Octs Nut-toasty Quaker Oats is America’s favorite 
cereal. Quick Qtaker Oats cooks fast as coffee; 
some. Geta big, economical package today! Serve it daily. 


uaker Oats 


The World's Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 








Try this ‘Building food 


T? hasten recove 
tors advise drin 
reasons: 

First, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals. Each cup, 
made with milk, noviaes valuable amounts of 
vitamins A, and Niacin, and min- 
erals Calcium, Phos Bowe and Iron. These 
vitamins and minerals, so important to speedy 
ronal are often deficient in convalescent 

iets 

Second, Ovaltine supplies basic food sub- 
stances—complete proteins to repair body and 
nerve cells—high energy foods for vigorous 
health. Ovaltine is specially processed for 
easy digestion, so it usually ‘ ve down” 
when nothing else seems to agre 

Recommended the world over to build up 
convalescents. So if someone in your family 
needs building up, try giving Ovaltine for 
a while. 


OVALTINE 
FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 


Y 30 DAY 
At OUR RIS 


after illness, many doc- 
ing Ovaltine for two 





et Q 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must pare 
you, or Your Money ck! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently esti bone joints, re- 
Pa nerve-pressures, free blood- 
irculation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. “Comfortable even in ne agen 
dress shoes. Thousands pages * hem. “‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. 1 
SEND NO MONEY ! "send name, address, and 
shoe size. Pay pc —_——— $i 
plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O in 
price with order. Money back if you are a4 po | 


Ys ny da Send Today: 
LER CO., Dept. 470, Council Bluffs, lowa 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL tart ote eimai 


ho send name at once. 

A RRiSTE will do. SEND NO MONEY 
EE CO. 869 Bar Street. ARRON, onto. 
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Health 


Pathfinder 


DRESS REHEARSAL. Monkey may link corsets 


with ulcers. 


(SEE: Peptic Problem) 


Peptic Problem 


Do corsets cause ulcers? Dr. Andrew 
C. Ivy, University of Illinois physiologist, 
thinks they do. When U.S. women aban- 
doned strait-lacing after World War I, 
their gastric troubles dropped about 60% 
—about to the level of uncorseted Jap- 
anese and Javanese women. 

Other investigators have called the 
corset a “fatal instrument,” have blamed 
it for stomach scars found frequently in 
autopsies on women. 

Stiff Test. Last week Dr. Ivy was 
scouting around for a°team of 40 strong- 
stomached Rhesus monkeys to prove the 
point. They will be put into specially- 
built, non-removable corsets. After the 
corsets have been worn two years, the 
monkeys will be examined for ulcers. 

The experiment will cost an estimated 
$5,000, including food for the monkeys. 
But if it brings American women better 
health (and, of course, greater freedom), 
Dr. Ivy thinks it will be worth it. 

Next case on the docket might be 
masculine. In his book, The Problem of 
Peptic Ulcer, Dr. Ivy wrote: “The author 
questions whether, by the same token, the 
adoption of belts might not be partly re- 
sponsible for the increasing frequency of 
juxtapyloric and duodenal ulcers in men.” 


Cause of Fat 


Dr. Hilde Bruch, Columbia university 
psychiatrist-pediatrician, threw new fat on 
an old fire last week. She told a meeting 
of the New York Academy of Medicine 
that obesity is caused, not by glandular 
disorder, but by overeating. 

To support her stand she offered a 
brand new theory, based on psychology 





and with its roots deep in the fat man’s 
chubby childhood. 

More often than not, Dr. Bruch ex- 
plained, the obese child is a member of a 
small family. Also more often than not, 
he or she is the offspring of a father too 
busy or too weak to guide his family’s 
emotional life. The mother is the leader. 

The mother tries to make up for the 
father’s shortcomings by giving her child 
a feeling of security in the only way she 
knows: She waits on him hand and foot, 
and she feeds him—usually too well. 

Food Is a Drug. The result, said 
Dr. Bruch, is that the child grows up 
(1) overweight, and (2) accustomed to 
demanding too much from his mother. At 
this point the mother, who spoiled him in 
the first place, begins to nag and belittle 
him. The child, upset by the change, takes 
refuge in the thing that means comfort and 
security to him—food. And as he grows 
older, food continues to be his “escape” 
from conflicts and responsibility. When 
he worries, he eats. 

The glandular theory of obesity grew 
popular for two main reasons, explained 
Dr. Bruch. First, it is true—in rare cases. 
Second, because fat people seize on it 
eagerly. 

“The obese patient,” she explained, 
“is more than ready to accept a so-called 
scientific diagnosis which makes him the 
victim of some mysterious fate. . . . His 
ideal of treatment is something, anything, 
that will melt his fat away without effort 
on his part.” 


Nail Puller 


Like many children before him, a 
4-year-old boy in Atlanta, Ga., swallowed 
a nail which lodged in his intestines. Un- 
like the others, he did not have to undergo 
a serious operation. Instead, the American 
Medical Association’s: Journal reported 
last week, doctors fed him a malted milk 
containing a small magnet tied to a piece 
of string. Six hours later he “felt a 
click” inside. Carefully, the doctors pulled 
the string, removed magnet and nail. 


For Harder Teeth 


Some soft drinks belie their name— 
in excess, they can be hard on teeth. It 
is the teeth which may get soft. Two days’ 
exposure to some soda pops will reduce 
tooth-enamel almost to mush. 

Unless, that is, the pop-toper also is 
a Popeye-follower. Spinach (and rhubarb 
too) apparently give tooth enamel some 
protection against acid beverages. 

So reports Prof. C. M. McCay, Cor- 
nell university nutritionist. The research 
which revealed it to him began back in 
1943, when the Navy sent him to Quon- 
set, R.I. to help a Seabee outfit work out 
the best ways to cook dehydrated foods. 

On the island, soda-pop was popular 
with the Seabees—but not with Prof. Mc- 
Cay. He had long suspected the phos- 
phoric and citric acid in drinks were tooth- 
corrosives. Instead of drinking, he carried 
out dental observations on those who did. 

Crumbling Bicuspids. Tests on the 
Seabees weren’t . conclusive, but they 
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strengthened his suspicions. When he re- 
turned. to the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md., he continued the experi- 
ments, this time with animals. After they 
had been fed large doses of soft drinks for 
eight weeks, his animals’ molars began to 
deteriorate. 

Meanwhile from Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn., came more information on 
the citric acid part of the theory. Ar- 
thritis patients who had overdosed them- 
selves on lemon juice (up to a pint a day) 
as a medicine, were found to have dis- 
solved their teeth nearly to the gums. 

Next objective of the Bethesda group 
was to find something to counteract the 
tooth erosion. They double-checked the 
fact that small amounts of fluorides give 
‘partial protection to teeth. Traces of flu- 
orides have been added to drinking water 
in a few U.S. cities, cutting tooth decay 
measurably. 

Anti-Acid. But only after two tedi- 
ous years did the group discover that add- 
ing small quantities of oxalates (chemical 
compounds found in rhubarb, spinach, and 
some other foods) to acid beverages com- 
pletely protected dental enamel. 

Prof. McCay, who had meantime gone 
to Cornell university, continued the work. 
By last week he had concluded: 

@ @ Moderate helpings of fresh young 
spinach, rhubarb, poi and beet. greens will 
definitely help prevent tooth erosion in 
the average patient. They form a protec- 
tive film of calcium oxalate on the teeth. 

e @ For arthritic and other patients 
who must take citric acid in large quan- 
tities, a higher proportion of oxalates will 
save teeth. Typical mixing ratio: for every 
four cups of lemon juice, one cup of rhu- 
barb juice. 

But while Prof. McCay was praising 
spinach and rhubarb, the U.S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry was warning against them. 
Taken in too large quantities—especially 
from older plants—their oxalic acid con- 
tent may rob the blood and the rest of the 
body of necessary calcium. 





International 


WORSE THAN SPINACH. Oxalates may do 
away with dentist's chair. (SEE: Harder Teeth) 
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The famous 
Columbia River Gorge’ 














UNION 
PACIFIC 


The Evergreen Empire has an ever- 
lasting charm. Its rushing rivers, its 
sparkling lakes, streams and water- 
falls, its mighty forests, sky- reaching 
mountain peaks, famous rose. gardens 
... Vie with the many opportunities for 
healthful outdoor recreation such as 
fishing, hunting, boating and hiking. 


Going there the restful way— by 
train— you enjoy a perfect prelude to 
a memorable vacation. The daily 
Streamliner “City of Portland” —and 
other Union Pacific trains — take you 
for 200 miles along the magnificent 
Columbia River Gorge; a delightful 
highlight of a wonderful trip. 


* - * 


Write for your free copy of an attractive 
Pacific Northwest booklet. Address Room 130, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omoha 2, Nebraska. 
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Goodbye to 


WET WALLS 


and 


CELLARS 


with 


UELLA 


Every homeowner or 
naveLLr operator of a building 


cursed with wet walls 
and cellars should 
read this FREE booklet 
from cover to cover. 












Don’t despair! Aquella, the amazing 
mineral surface coating that controlled 
seepage in Maginot Line, works on en- 
tirely new principle—where other ma- 
terials fail! Use inside or outside, above 
or below ground, on all porous masonry 
surfaces—such as brick, concrete, stucco, 
stone, cement, cement plaster, masonry 
units. Brilliant white finish. Also in buff, 


rose, green, gray. 









Damp, un- 
sightly walls— 
now bright 

and dry after 
Aquellizing. 





Radio station, 
Memphis, 
‘Tenn., and 
Sacramento, 
Calif. theatre, 
showing beau- 
tiful white 
Aquella finish. 





Cross section showing how 
Aquella penetrates tiniest 
pores, then expands. Continues 
to harden with age. Will not 
crack, peel or rub off. May be 
painted over with any color. 





$ 3 95 

per bag See your building supply, 
Higher Denver paint, hardware store, or 
and west waterproofing contractor. 
— = =e MAIL COUPON TODAY cnn cee come mm, 
PRIMA PRODUCTS, INC ] 


Dept. C-11, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16,N.Y. 


I 
| Please rush FREE 8-page booklet, “‘Aquella 

{ for the Control of Water Seepage and Damp- | 
{ 

I 
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Acme 


Too much irks Father Gannon. 


PIGSKIN. 


Sports writers are the tyrants of 
tyrants. They think that a university’s 
one purpose is to provide them with an 
income.—Rev. Robert J. Gannon, presi- 
dent, Fordham university. 


Russia must learn what Hitler 
learned—that the world is not going to 
permit one nation to veto peace on earth. 
—James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of 
State, in “Speaking Frankly.” 


The suggestion that all of our prob- 
lems would be solved if everyone were a 
Christian is not true. Christian goodwill 
will not solve our technical problems.— 
Charles A. Taft, president, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


When European nations want to 
make a touch, they feel an attack of com- 
munism coming on.—Rep. Cliff Clevenger, 
(R.-Ohio). 


Gov. Lane, whom we opposed in the 
Democratic primary because of his en- 
dorsement of the New Deal, seems to be 
undergoing a remarkable transformation. 
He is still New Dealish enough in spend- 
ing public funds, which is apparently what 
the majority of the voters want, but he 
has the courage to levy the taxes to pay 
the freight.—James C. Mitchell, La Plata, 
Md., editor. 


The parent who uses the rod to 
punish a disobedient child demonstrates 
his own inferiority.—Dr. Gilbert J. Rich, 
director, Milwaukee County Guidance 
Clinic. 


My grandmother, aged 84, views 
the new hemlines with considerable satis- 
faction. On grandma, they look good.— 
Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard columnist. 


Now the fact is you recruit editorial 
writers the wrong way. You get them 
from reporters who have trouble with their 
legs, from desk men who can’t spell, and 
from literary men who are concerned only 
with manners.—Henry L. Mencken, be- 





fore the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers. 


I forecast a new era when women 
will became so enamoured of their skirt- 
swishing femininity that they will retire to 
the home and fireside.—Peggy Preston, 
The Washington Post. 


We must look for legal principles to 
expand to their logical limits, so we had 
best be careful about adopting them in the 
first place.—Justice Robert H. Jackson. 


I am through with automobiles. I 
want to fly leisurely just above the tree- 
tops, and settle down to earth whenever I 
see anything that really catches my at- 
tention. In that way I can catch all the 
wonderful sights I have been missing on 
the highways.—George P. Brett Jr., presi- 
dent, the Macmillan Co. 


I don’t know how much I learned at 
school. This is heresy, but what you learn 
there is not very important. It’s the habits 
you form, the approach you take to a 
problem; the power of analysis that study 
gives you—those are the big things.— 
Philip Reed, chairman, General Electric 
Co. 


I have it from the highest level in 
Tokyo that Gen. MacArthur will allow his 
name to be entered in the Wisconsin pres- 
idential primaries next~ April.—Lansing 
Hoyt, attorney, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gen. MacArthur told me when I 
was in Tokyo to tell the President that if 
any general ran against him the name 
would be Eisenhower.—Sen. Owen Brew- 
ster (R.-Me.). 


I think that in 100 years the balance 
between constructive and destructive ac- 
tivities of mankind will have swung to the 
former again. . . . I would forecast the 
world’s greatest cities then as Johannes- 
burg, Los Angeles, Sao Paulo and Alma- 
Ata (Siberia).—James Hilton, novelist. 


I wish that just once, when a radio 
announcer is going through his sirupy com- 
mercials, I could say “Aw, keep quiet,” 
and he could hear me.—Joan Bennett, 
movie actress. 


International 
Too many irritate Joan Bennett. 
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Assorted Flavors 


In Dixie biggest call is for Coca Cola 
(Atlanta has “Coke” bars that sell nothing 
else). In Michigan and California it’s 
malteds. But with the.135 million people 
who know their drugstore concoctions 
best—the U.S. people as a whole—it’s 
chocolate sodas 8 to 1. 

In sundaes, too, chocolate is tops, 
ahead of pineapple, strawberry and cherry, 
the industry’s Institute said last week. But 
for ice cream, one buyer in every two says 
“Make mine vanilla.” 


Treasure Trove 


Using an ultra-modern electronic de- 
tecting device, Ray Dean, Wichita, Kan.., 
salesman, drove slowly through the Wichita 
Mountains, U.S. Government game pre- 
serve. He knew that according to local 
legend, there was about $2 million in gold, 
hidden by the train-robbing James broth- 
ers, somewhere in the vicinity. 

So when the device indicated two iron 
chests, gold and diamonds, a few miles 
away, Dean hastily asked the Interior De- 
partment, which has jurisdiction over the 
land, to let him search. Secretary Krug 
not only gave permission, but said that 
Dean may keep whatever he finds when he 
“takes a long chance” and digs in later 
this winter. 

Fools’ Gold. This was the first 
treasure-request ever to come to the In- 
terior Department. But the Treasury De- 
partment has files overflowing with evi- 
dence of the American treasure-hunting 
urge. Every year brings hundreds of let- 
ters asking information and help in find- 
ing lost gold mines, Confederate silver or 
pirates’ sunken loot. 

Most writers have heard of a new 
angle to an old treasure legend, or found 
a yellowed map. Many want to know how 
big a cut the Government will take. Some 
ask for maps of buried riches. One Ohio 
woman naively requested a list of treas- 
ures buried near her home. Others want 
the Government to finance their search. 

No Help. These inquiries receive a 
polite letter saying-there is no authentic 
information available as to the location of 
buried treasure. The fact is, the De- 
partment’s romantically named “Treasure 
Trove” files contain merely accumulated 
folklore, hearsay and scraps of historical 
data surrounding treasures which may be 
real or mythical. They make good reading, 
but their clues aren’t much better than the 
hit-or-miss method that occasionally 
scores a find. And the Treasury doesn’t 
try to check them. 

Right now there’s a mild boom in 
treasure hunting. One reason is that peo- 
ple have more leisure than during the war. 
Romantic stories in magazines are an- 
other. A third is development of new 
radar and electronic devices that give 
promise of success like Dean’s. And per- 
haps—who knows?—another: high prices. 
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1948 TAPPAN LP GAS RANGE 


Yes, in happy homes throughout the land beyond 
the city gas mains, -homemakers—young and old 
—thrill to the exciting new 1948 Tappan LP 
(bottled or tank) Gas Range. 


They love its modern design ...its rich gleaming 
beauty ...so easy to clean and to keep clean 

. and the many, many other Tappan features 
that bring a new joy to cooking. 


You'll have to see the 1948 Tappan to believe 
that so much beauty, so much convenience, so 
much good cooking can be found 
in any range. Ask your dealer for 
a demonstration .. . right away. 
The Tappan Stove Company, 
Department 7-P, Mansfield, Ohio. 









Choose wisely... choose 


“| Tappan 





TAPPAN'S FAMOUS DIVIDED TOP 
Takes 4 big without crowd- 
ing. Bowed front and coved back 
give more table-top work surface. od 


DIVIDED TOP + OVERSIZE CHROME VISUALITE OVEN * CLOCK CONTROL OF 
OVEN * PYROGLAS TOP UNITS + VISIMINDER + VISIGUIDE + TIMED CONVENIENCE 
OUTLET « TOP BURNER INDICATOR LIGHTS » OVEN “ON” INDICATOR + SERVA TRAYS 
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CLINGS BETTER...SAVES WEAR 


dolmniaeltlo) (tn ia-t-we ll oldiaetilels| 
the year ‘round 
Toh 


AMALIE 


— the right grade for every 
car, truck, bus, tractor 


E 


4a iY) 
MOTOR OIL 


Winter Favorites 
for Men and Boys 


¢ WARM 

* RUGGED 

¢ HANDSOME 

¢ COMFORTABLE 
¢ ECONOMICAL 


The Perfect Christmas Gift! 


Now you can get these brand new Army Avia- 
tors’ Boots—just released as war surplus! Won- 
derful for sports, hunting, outdoor work, riding, 
fying, school and stadium wear, “heavy” 
weather! Completely sheep-lined; heavy water- 
proof rubber bottoms; non-slip soles; soft brown 
leather uppers; spring-lock zipper with rawhide 
pull; two adjustable straps for real snug fit; 
full 1044” height. 


ONLY $995 PER PAIR! 


Wear them with or without shoes—in every kind 
of weather! They’re built for long, comfortable, 
all-round wear. Order by mail today, in time for 
Christmas—send check or money order (add 50c 
for postage and handling), or order C. O. D. 
Mention your shoe size. Immediate delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, of course. 


HUGH CLAY PAULK 
Dept. M-31 
813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 
or, 49 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Aviation 


One War Too Late 


Weapons, like wars, seem to have a 
regularity about them. The “experimen- 
tal” breech loaders of the Civil War be- 
came standard a few years later; the 
feeble aircraft of World War I became the 
roaring giants of World War II. 

And because World War II left off 
with the deadly whistling of the German 
V-2 echoing in military minds, guided 
missiles became the predicted weapon of 
the future. 

But last week America’s now autono- 
mous Air Forces revealed a grim and 
shocking fact: The guided missile, not the 
airplane, was where World War I had left 
off. Unenthusiastic Army officers, econo- 
my and peace-minded Congresses had let 
the “too novel” weapon drift into oblivion 
—until it was almost too late. 

Step by step the Air Forces’ first offi- 
cial summary of its work on guided mis- 
siles sounded like a primer to teach Amer- 
icans what must never happen again if the 
U.S. is to hold its air power. 

Gadgets & Tinkerers. It told of 
curious technicians who, in 1918, began 
fiddling around with aerial bombs, hook- 
ing radio sets into their fins trying to find 
ways to direct their fall by remote control. 
The work was under the direction of 
Charles Kettering, who, although recently 
retired from active duty, still is General 
Motors’ top research wizard. 

By the ’20s, however, the technicians 
and Kettering had to push their curiosity 
into the background. Congress flatly re- 
fused to hand out money for such Rube 
Goldberg tinkering. Its attitude didn’t 
change until the fall of 1941, when an ill- 
prepared America began clawing at the 
bottom of its bag of tricks to find new 
weapons: 

Back into service went Kettering and 
many of the men who had worked with 
him in 1918. With them were eager young 
men, fresh from colleges and research labs, 
who thought their project was something 
entirely new. 

It wasn’t until the summer of 1944, 
26 years after the first guided missiles 
work, that the “new” bombs were ready 
for their baptism of fire. 

On May 28 of that year, the Air 








Forces reported last week, 54 bombers 
took off from England and headed for 
Cologne. Far from the city’s ‘outermost 
anti-aircraft defense rings they unleashed 
108 ungainly, bat-like bombs and turned 
for home. Their bombs were GM-ts, regu- 
lar 1,000-lb. aerial bombs with robot con- 
trols and box-like wings and fuselage 
welded over their cigar-shaped bodies. 

In its communique of May 29, 1944, 
the German High Command acknowl- 
edged the raid and announced that the high 
altitude bombers had been driven off 
without a bomb being dropped. 

But, they admitted, the “fighter es- 
cort of exceedingly fast twin-tail aircraft” 
had penetrated the defense only to be shot 
down, one and all. 

In postscript fashion the High Com- 
mand added: “Much damage was done by 
these falling aircraft, all of which exploded 
violently.” The falling craft, of course, 
were robot glide bombs. 

Germany’s Answer. America had 
struck the first guided missiles blow of the 
war. Only 12 days elapsed before the 
first, jet-propelled German V-1 screamed 
into England. 

Within a few more weeks the Nazis’ 
gigantic (14-ton) rocket-propelled V-2, 
traveling more than 3,000 mph, was loft- 
ing across the channel. 

But many officers still belittled such 
“devices.” Our own relatively weak, sadly 
neglected guided missiles seemed “good 
enough.” Even now, tradition-bound brass 
hats, some of whom were foot-sloggers in 
World War I, still prefer flier-piloted craft 
and tons of bombs. 

Preparedness Famine. Today 
even that preference is hampered. Air 
Forces budget appropriations have been 
cut so low that only a token force of 
bombers and fighters is now at battle 
strength. And the guided missiles pro- 
gram is hit just as hard. For it could 
easily swallow at a single gulp all the 
money now allocated to air research. Its 
research appetite, held to a starvation diet 
for almost three decades, is as big as its 
promise for air supremacy. 

If anything can change this picture, 
inject new cash-blood into America’s 
hopeful new Air Forces, the story of the 
long-neglected guided missiles program 
should do it. The Air Forces, at least, had 
apparently accepted the challenge. It 
named its senior four-star general, Joseph 
T. McNarney, to shape the promise of the 
guided missile into thundering reality. 


Army Air Forces 


ANTIQUE, ‘44. Crude U.S. guided missiles like this, not V-1s, were World War II's “first.” 
PATHFINDER 
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Old Bird, New Feathers 


When a new dance tune called Sum- 
mer Moon hit music stands last week, it 
meant (1) that long-haired Russian com- 
poser Igor Stravinsky had had a musical 
haircut, and (2) had obtained a ninth 
American copyright in connection with his 
famous Firebird suite—the original of 
which is still played royalty-free because 
Russia (not a party to the International 
Copyright Union) won’t honor U.S. copy- 
rights. 

Two years ago Lou Levy, head of the 
Leeds Music Corp., began urging Stravin- 
sky to rewrite some of his music in popu- 
lar song style. If he didn’t, said Levy, 
others would—after Stravinsky’s death. 

So, with a favorite melody from his 
ballet and lyrics by John Klenner (who 
wrote Heartaches), Stravinsky produced 
Summer Moon. Now Victor, Decca and 
Columbia have all scheduled recordings of 
the rewritten—and copyrighted—Fire bird. 


Backstage Music 


The Other Side of the Record (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York: $3.50) is a new 
book in which Charles O’Connell blows off 
steam he accumulated during 20 years as 
recording director for RCA Victor. 

Wittily and acidly he dissects the 
musical great with whom he rubbed elbows 
—and nerves. He portrays a bovine Kir- 
sten Flagstad, a sulky Lily Pons, a like- 
able Jose Iturbi, a jealous, unreasonable 
Toscanini occupying an unmerited pedes- 
tal and telling earthy jokes. 

Frankly vituperative, clearly biased, 
the book may still prove a healthy shock 
to those who blindly idolize the music- 
makers. And it’s excellent reading. 


New Records 


In the tumultuous period of his grow- 
ing deafness Beethoven wrote three quar- 
tets for Russian Count Rasoumovsky 
which rank musically with his Eroica Sym- 
phony. The recently formed Paganini 
Quartet (using Paganini’s own priceless in- 
struments) have done superbly the com- 
plex Quartets No. 7, 8 and 9, Opus 59— 
three works full-bodied enough for those 
not usually fond of chamber music. (Vic- 
tor: DM 1151-53). 

Recommended: Stravinsky, Dum- 
barton Oaks Concerto, Dumbarton Oaks 
Festival Orchestra and the composer 
(Keynote: DM 1). 

Mozart, Operatic Arias from Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Abduction from the Seragl- 
io, by soprano Eleanor Steber (Victor: 
DM 1157). 

Good Singles: Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, Home Sweet Home, sung by Doro- 
thy Maynor (Victor). Liszt, Second Hiin- 
garian Rhapsody, by the First Piano Quar- 
tet (Victor). Chopin, Ballade No. 3 in A- 
Flat Major, Guiomar Novaes, pianist (Co- 
lumbia). 
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Plan on plenty of praise when you 
serve up this Appetizing Apple 
Cake. What family could resist it— 
golden-brown, and full of the rich 
flavor you can depend on when you 
use Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active 
Yeast. 


If You Bake At Home—you can 
always count on it for quick action, 


Appetizing APPLE CAKE 


finer results. Fleischmann’s Fresh- 
Active Yeast goes right to work be- 
cause it’s actively fresh... helps you 
turn out more delicious, finer tex- 
tured breads, rolls, dessert breads. 


Get Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active 
Yeast in the familiar yellow label. 
See why it’s been America’s favorite 
for over 70 years. 





New Time-Saving Recipe—Makes 2 Cakes 


Scald ... 1/2 cup milk 
Add and stir in 
1/2 cup sugar 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
1/4 cup fortified margarine 
or butter 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 
1/2 cup lukewarm water 
I tablespoon sugar 
Crumble and stir in 
, 2 cakes Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 
2 eggs, beaten 
2-1/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Beat until smooth. 
Add and stir in an additional 
2-1/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


Turn out on lightly floured board. 
Knead dough quickly and lightly until 
smooth and elastic. Cover and set in 
warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. 
When light; punch dough down and 
divide into 2 equal portions. Form 
each portion into a smooth ball. Roll 
out into oblong pieces 2 inch thick 
and place in 2 well-greased pans (114 
x 814 x 2 inches deep). 


Brush cakes with 

1/4 cup melted fortified 

margarine or butter 

Sprinkle with 

1/4 cup sugar 
Peel, core and slice thinly 

12 apples 

Press one-half the apple slices into 
each cake, sharp edges down and close 
together. 


Mix... 1-1/2 teaspoons cinnamon 
I cup sugar 

Sprinkle over cakes. Cover and set in 
warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
yatil doubled in bulk, about 45 min- 
utes. Bake in moderate oven at 400° F. 
about 40 minutes. Cover with pan for 
first 10 minutes to thoroughly cook 
apples. 
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For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ So... you overexercised and 
now your back’s so stiff and lame 
you’re all in! Don’t just suffer. Rub 
on famous Absorbine Jr. and ease 
the soreness . . . fast! 


You see, tired muscles are often 
famished muscles. Strenuous activ- 
ity has burned up their nourish- 
ment. Rub on Absorbine Jr. .. . it 
helps speed local circulation. Fresh 
blood then supplies fresh nourish- 
ment! Tired muscles can relax, pain 
eases, you're ready to go! 

Ask your druggist today for time- 
proved Absorbine Jr.—50-year- 
famous formula of rare medicinal 
herbs and other scientifically chosen 
ingredients from many foreign 
lands. $1.25 a long lasting bottle, 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Splendid Cough 
Relief Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


No Cooking Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. Once 
tried, you'll never be without it, and it’s so simple 
and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirrin: 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. A child could do it. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead 
of sugar syrup. : 

Then get 244 ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action 
on threat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splendid 
medicine and you get about four times as much for 
your money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. You 
can feel it take hold in a way that means business. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and eases the soreness. Thus it makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 
try it, and if not pl your noney will be 
refunded. 

The Pinex Company 


2 cups granulated 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


” Thanksgiving ip 


TENDER -CRISP 
WO HULLS 


NEVER FAILS TO POP 


Pop 


SORN 
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Sports 


Vandy Over Tennessee 


When 18-year-old football hero Mac | 


Robinson was graduated from Clarksville, 
Tenn., high school last spring, Vanderbilt 
and Tennessee met him at the door. 

So eager were these rival universities 
to get his services that Robinson wound 
up signing contracts with both for athletic 
scholarships, room and board, $10 a month 
expenses. 

By the time this was unravelled, Rob- 
inson had gone through a nervous break- 
down, had decided not to go to college at 
all after a Southeastern conference ruling 
in favor of the Tennessee contract. 

But last week, fully recovered, Rob- 
inson was happily playing fourth-string 
fullback at Vanderbilt, school of his first 
choice. Vanderbilt had outsmarted the 
contract decision by getting Robinson to 
summer school, giving him an academic 
scholarship for his first-rate marks. 


Rutgers Comes Back 


About the time heavy-set, jovial Har- 
vey Harman was saying a _ none-too- 
friendly good-bye to the University of 
Pennsylvania, Rutgers university at New 
Brunswick, N.J., was wondering whether 





two weeks. When he came back he had 
signed a new Rutgers coach—Harvey Har- 
man, who was glad to get out from under 
the burden of Penn and the Ivy League. 

At New Brunswick Harman found a 
university aching to go places in football 
and eagerly ready to reward anyone who 
could take it there. Especially was ,Rut- 
gers aching to take the measure of big- 
time Princeton, which would play at New 
Brunswick in the fall to dedicate a new 
23,000-seat stadium. 

That spring Harman set to work. 
That fall, to the complete astonishment 
of nearly everybody, he turned the trick. 
In late November, with only one defeat 
against him, he calmly directed the Scarlet 
to a startling 20-18 victory over Prince- 
ton’s Orange and Black. That night he 
wrote his own ticket at Rutgers. 

Still at It. Last week, if any further 
proof were needed, Harman knew he was 
a fixture on his campus. So far this season 
Rutgers has barely lost to Columbia, has 
beaten Western Reserve, Fordham and 
Lehigh. More important, it has beaten 
Princeton for the third time, 13-7, and, as 
a clincher, has humbled Harvard, 31-7, 
for the second vear in a row. 

For Rutgers, an era of humiliating 
football now seems over. Under Harman 
(absent in Navy service from 1942 to 
1945) it has won 38, lost only ten and tied 
one game. Student rallies that used to 
draw 300 now draw 4,000. The university 
has new pride in itself. 





RUTGERS: 13, PRINCETON: 7. Underdogs fight best on tiger meat. (SEE: Rutgers Comes Back) 


it had made a mistake in starting inter- 
collegiate football. 

Rutgers had begun gloriously enough, 
challenging Princeton to the first college 
game (1869) and winning, 6-4. But by 
the end of the 1937 season, that glory had 
worn thin. Rutgers had played 513 games, 
had tied 32 and had won only 223. It had 
lost 258. Moreover, it not only had never 
beaten Princeton again, but had taken 33 
consecutive lickings from the neighboring 
Tigers, 17 miles away. 

Action. Suddenly, in early 1938, 
Rutgers Athletic Director George Little 
disappeared, holed up in Philadelphia for 


In New Brunswick (pop. 40,000), 
where Kiwanian Harman has made him- 
self as popular with townsmen as he is 
with his players, the credit is acknowl- 
edged as his. He has brought a new know- 
how to Rutgers, has gotten the very best 
out of his material, has taken Rutgers out 
of the breather-team class. 

Looking Ahead. As insurance for 
the future, Harman makes a point of 
cultivating New Jersey scholastic coaches 
and promoting Rutgers’ reputation. In the 
absence of athletic scholarships (only four 
of Harman’s first-stringers are getting 
scholastic scholarship aid), this good-will 
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program is paying off. Jersey schoolboy 
athletes are showing greater interest in the 
nation’s eighth-oldest college (founded in 
1766), are flocking there in greater num- 
bers. 

Today Rutgers thinks it is about 
where it ought to be in growing gridiron 
prestige—on the fringe of the Ivy League 
of Penn, Harvard, Princeton, Yale et al. 
And there it intends to stay, without un- 
due aspirations for post-season bowl games 
or Big 9 Conference whoop-de-do. It just 
wants football to match its status as the 
state’s largest university. 


Coach of the Year 


No matter what happens now, one 
football selection seemed set last week: 
Columbia’s Lou Little for “Coach of the 
Year.” 

The reason: Celumbia’s 21-20 upset 
of unbeaten Army. Critics who know 
Little’s ability with scarce material were 
not too surprised. 

They remembered 1934 when Colum- 
bia, picked to oppose Stanford in the Rose 
Bowl, was laughed at as a “high school 
team.” Score: Columbia 7, Stanford o. 


Break for Geese 


Ever since Illinois established it in 
1927, the Horseshoe Lake wildfowl refuge 
in the southern part of the state had 
drawn criticism. Hunters around the edge 
of the refuge’s 2,876 acres merely waited 
for Canada geese to cross the line, then 
slaughtered them by hundreds. 

Calls Halt. Finally, after recording 
5,150 geese killed in only 224 hours just 
outside the refuge in 1945, the U.S. Fish & 


Wildlife Service banned all goose hunting‘ 


in 14 Mississippi flyway states last year. 

Last week, with the ban off for a 30- 
day season beginning Nov. 4, the geese 
were still getting a break. By proclama- 
tions of President Truman and Illinois 
Gov. Green, the Horseshoe Lake area 
closed to goose hunting was expanded to 
15,000 acres. 

Sportsmen on the refuge’s rim still 
could take pot-shots at faster-rising ducks 
if they chose, but the geese had an extra 
12,224 acres in which to make a getaway. 


Big League Pay 

Sparkplug of the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
pennant-winning drive and the man who 
kept them going in their losing World 
Series fight with the New York Yankees 
last month was first baseman Jackie Rob- 
inson, first Negro in modern baseball. 

Last week, on a four-week vaudeville 
tour, Robinson was packing them in in col- 
ored theaters, was high in his praise of 
Dodgers’ President Branch Rickey, who 
had given him his big league chance. 

Inadvertently, however, Robinson re- 
vealed that for his great contribution to 
Dodger play he had received only “about 
$5,000” and that “that’s why I’ve got to 
make this four-week stage tour.” 

The 1947 baseball income for Bob 
Feller, key man of the fourth-place Cleve- 
land Indians and the American League’s 
only 20-game winer last season: $87,000. 
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Research says “Hotter!” Tests by recognized 
laundering authorities show you the quick, 
easy way to whiter wash. 

“The hotter the water,” say these authori- 
ties, “The whiter the wash.” 
New Temperature Dial Control Sends it Hotter. 
Ruud, the Gas water-heater with the 


1. HOTTER! The new Ruud 


Temperature Dial Control lets 
you “dial” the hotter water you 
need for whiter wash; then de- 
livers all you need, fast as you 
need it! Just set the dial for the 
temperatures you need. 


3. CLEANER! No dirty, rusty 


water, no ugly, brown streaks 
on linens from the Monel tank 
of your Ruud. It’s completely 
rustproof because it’s solid 
Monel. It sends you water that’s 
crystal-clear and clean! 


HOT NEWS! The new automatic washing ma- 
chines are designed to give you the full benefit 
of hotter water. And Ruud, Gas and Monel 
work together to deliver this hotter water. 

In a national survey 99 out of 100 of our 


ust Dial the 
7emperature 





Monel* tank, introduces the amazing new 
Ruud Temperature Dial Control. Ruud, 
Gas and Monel, plus Dial Temperature 
Control give you hotter water — faster, 
cleaner and cheaper! They add up to per- 
fect hot water service, 24 hours a day, 
year after year after year. 


2. FASTER! You needn't try 


to “save” the water! Or waste 
time watching and waiting. Gas 
heats fast . . . quickly replaces 
the hot water you use. 


4. CHEAPER! From base- 


ment to attic, Ruud-Gas-Monel 
delivers hot water cheaper. You 
get Ruud Thrift-design and the 
new Ruud Temperature Dial 
Control. You heat with Gas, 
the economy fuel. And your 
solid Monel tank lasts longer, 
costs less per year. 


customers say they would recommend Ruud- 
Gas-Monel to their friends. Built for all types 
of gas, including LP-gas. See your Gas Com- 
pany, Plumber or Dealer today. Write for 
free literature now! 





eres. v.s. pat. on. RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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NOW! The ONE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 


Thousands Have Waited for 


NE-UNIT 


the New 9 


Se mONO-PAC | 


THIS IS ALL 
YOU WEAR 
NO SEPARATE 
BATTERY PACK 
NO DANGLING 
BATTERY CORDS 
The tiny new BELTONE 
Mono-Pac is about 3 size 
and weight of old-style 
hearing aids, yet so power- &! 
ful you hear even whispers! "as 
Get helpful facts about — 
this new “miracle” aid in 
valuable FREE book about 
deafness. No wonder so 
many thousands of hard- 
of-hearing people have switched to BELTONE 
. Find out why for yourself! 
BELTONE | HEARING Aw co. 


Dept. PF-11, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





“= Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
pept.P PF-i1-1 1450 W.19th St., Chicago 8, 11. 


Please send me FREE Soaites about deafness and what 
ean be done to overcome i 


l Name 
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i a e Ee} BARGAIN CATALOG 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers listed in our 53rd 
Annual Bargain ( ‘atalog of 320 pages.- 
latest “best sellers." Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, 
Scientific, ete. Supplying schools colleges, libraries and thou- 
sands of individual customers. Send fy a today for 
eur mew 1948 catalog, ‘Bargains 

t. 107 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY. Dep 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Get This NEW INVENTION NO FLYING 


RRM TORS SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 
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Old-time favorites— 










. 75% MEATS a QUARTERS. $1.50 
order. C. O. Re. fie cents Naw ypesk 
Boren, so” 


307M. Main, Sapulpa, Okia, 


| WANT fo contact new WRITERS 
who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, 
oteres each week. The easiest way to write for 
ay. revious experience necessary. Send for 
REE . DETAILS. No obligation. Saw M. 
Cummings, 467-P Independence Bidg., Col- 
ado Spri Colo 



















A free I6-page book 
full of unusual sug- 
gested gifts that 
gardeners will really 
appreciate. 






Write for your 
copy today. 


PETER HENDERSON é CO., DEPT. 2-52 
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Edueation 


Talk of the Town 


In Muncie, Ind., 
Canton, Ohio, it’s a hit. In Allentown, Pa., 
they call it marvelous. But in Pittsfield, 
Mass., where it is highlighting an election 
campaign, they say it’s the best thing that 
ever hit town. 

What is it? It is a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, educational organization de- 
signed to promote discussion groups. Its 
full name is the National Institute of So- 
cial Relations—better known in six se- 
lected American cities as NISR. 

Its headquarters are in Washington, 
D.C., and, unlike some previous move- 
ments organized to get folks to talk things 
over, in the manner of a New England 
town meeting, it is American to the core. 

In the little more than a year it has 
been operating, its influence has spread 
like wildfire. Already about goo discussion 
groups in six selected “guinea pig” cities— 
Muncie, Pittsfield, Canton, Allentown, 
Birmingham and Syracuse—are spreading 
the good word. 

Here is the first attempt, on a scien- 
tific scale, to get citizens to talk over their 
common problems. And as such it is 
history-making. 

Previously, sporadic efforts have been 


they like it. In 





posed of from 40 to 50 citizens. Cooperat- 
ing with NISR are groups like the Y.M.- 
C.A., Y.W.C.A., American Red Cross, 
American Legion, American Association 
of University Women, and National Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues. 

Timely Topics. NISR likes to uti- 
lize existing organizations. Where there 
are none, or few, NISR sets up its own 
discussion groups. A typical topic is: 
“What do our schools need?” 

Topic of the hour in Pittsfield, Mass., 
is the form of city government. An elec- 
tion on Nov. 11 determines whether to 
throw out the mayor-council system and 
substitute a city manager plan. An un- 
usually informed electorate will go to the 
polls, for Pittsfield citizens have been able 
to talk over the whole problem thoroughly 
—thanks to NISR. 

In Muncie, Ind., the big question is 
community planning. “Working with the 
American Association of University 
Women, NISR-trained leaders have made 
the city (pop. 50,000) “community plan- 
ning” conscious. As a result, a city-wide 
meeting has been called for Nov. 28. From 
London will come England’s No. 1 com- 
munity planner, F. J. Osborn, to be the 
chief speaker. If Muncie does not de- 
velop a master plan for the city of to- 
morrow, it will not be NISR’s fault. 

Kingpin. Square-jawed president of 
NISR is Frank Weil, 53, who is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and co-founder of 


ee | 
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SIX CITIES TRY IT. Birmingham is 


made. The late-lamented forum project 
of the U.S. Office of Education bogged 
down just before the war. Poorly organ- 
ized, it was seized upon by all sorts of 
people who had isms to preach. Congress 
criticized it, cut off funds for it, specific- 
ally forbade the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to continue it. NISR is determined 
to avoid being used by propagandists. In 
a sense, NISR is not a forum project at 
all. (Forums consist of four or five se- 
lected speakers, with a question period for 
the audience. ) 

In a NISR discussion group, however, 
everybody takes part. Meetings are com- 





“guinea pig” 


(SEE: Talk of Town) 


in new forum project. 


the national United Service Organizations 
(USO). 

Its director is famed psychiatrist 
Julius Schreiber, best known as organizer 
of much of the Army’s orientation pro- 
gram during the war. On Schreiber and 
his associates fell the task of trying to ex- 
plain to millions of soldiers why they were 
fighting. When the war ended, Schreiber 
was convinced that “the confusion and 
double-talk that hounds the people of our 
country can be,cleared away by carrying 
out, in small groups in the community, the 
group disctssion idea.” He asked some of 
his war-service buddies to help him. 
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They decided to carry on in civilian life. 
Their goal is an exciting one: by test- 
ing the NISR program in six selected 
cities, they believe they can show it will 
work in 60, 600 or even 6,000 cities, towns 
and villages—in fact, in all America! 


Catholic Education 


Catholic schools, secondary and ele- 
mentary combined, last week reported 
3,000,000 students as of this fall, an in- 
crease of 50% over 1925. In the same 
time public school attendance increased 
only 8%. 

Catholic secondary schools have ex- 
panded faster than their elementary 
schools, and in the coming year special 
building development is slated in the 
South and Midwest. 


Flunking Teachers 


If the teachers don’t know some of 
the simple facts of American history, what 
can you expect of the pupils? 

Last week Denver’s Rocky Mountain 
News was curious. Its editor sent per- 
suasive reporter Betty- Caldwell out to 
quiz the teachers. About a hundred of 
them attending the convention of the 
Colorado Education Association took the 
test. Questions were of the simple variety, 
taken from Charles A. and Mary Beard’s 
schoolbook .History of the United States. 

Result: an average below-passing 
grade, 67%. 

Wrong Answers. No technical or 
comprehensive knowledge was sought. 
Here are some of the questions, and some 
of the more ludicrous replies: 

Q.—Who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence? 

A.—George Washington. 

Q.—Who killed Abraham Lincoln? 

A.—Aaron Burr. 

Q.—What properties did the U.S. ac- 
quire in the Spanish American War? 

A.—The Western States. 

Q.—How many years did the Civil 
War last? 

A.—Ten years. 

Q.—State briefly the principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

A.—/t guaranteed equal rights for all. 

Q.—John Hay’s Open Door policy 
concerned what nation? 

A.—South America. 

Q.—Who was president of the Con- 
federacy? 

A.—Robert E. Lee. (A majority of 
the teachers could not give any answer— 
even a guess—on this one.) 

About half of the teachers thought 
the Bill of Rights guaranteed “a free edu- 
cation for all.” 

Other questions to which wrong an- 
swers were given were: What nation 
aided the Colonies during the American 
Revolution? Tories in the Revolution 
were on which side? In what war was the 
city of Washington burned? What is the 
name given to the first 1o Amendments to 
the Constitution? 

Teachers volunteered to take the test 
only when they were assured their names 
would not be published. 
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DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING THIS EASY WAY 





Giving PATHFINDER solves your Christmas gift problem 
quickly, easily and economically. Merely use this convenient 
form and attach check, money order or currency at our risk. 


Christmas Gift Order Cform 





CHRISTMAS RATES: Your name will be hand-penned on an 
one-year gift subscription $2 attractive Christmas Card which will 
one-year gift subscriptions $3 announce your gift. The card will be 


one-year gift subscriptions $4 
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mailed first-class to reach your friends 


- ift subscripti $5 : . : 
ee ee ee eee just before Christmas with no worry or 
Additional one-year gift 


subscriptions — $1.25 each. bother for you. 


PATHFINDER 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Enclosed is $__ _in payment for__ —___— Christmas gift 
subscriptions to PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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Get this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF! 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula- of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. 
Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 
2. Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 
3. Helps loosen phlegm 


Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 





Meney-Makers!!! 
AR M Ss! . sTROUT’S Ann SATALOS 
Over 2800 Bargai 
Also COUNTRY BUSINESS CATALOG, Shoedle Stores, 
Gas Stations, etc. Coast to Coast. Mailed Free. TELL us what 


you want. Where? Price? Terms? Time-money saver. Writes 


STROUT REALTY 


255 4th Ave. 20 Wes' 453 S 
New York 10, N. Y. Kansas ‘chy : “Mo. Los pt | Calif. 


AIRCOOLED DIESEL POWERED 


GENERATING SET... 





Power units te 
62 HP, 


Generating sets 
te 36 K.W. 


Saves as it Serves 


This 2,000 watt Sheppard unit delivers steady, dee 
pendable current for about 1¢ per K.W. hour. Powered 
by an aircooled Sheppard diesel, it operates on low- 
cost domestic furnace oil. 

It's the ideal power source for water systems, re- 
frigerators and home:lighting . . . or wherever econ- 
omy is important without sacrificing dependability. 
Write for complete information—see how a ete 
Diesel Generating set sayes as it serves. 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC.,56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


DIESEL'S THE POWER 
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Religion 


Italy’s Protestants 


Many Protestants had wondered if 
the presence of so many non-Catholic 
G.I.s in Italy would affect the numerical 
dominance of the Roman church there. 

Last week they had a statistical hint: 
According to a Religious News Service 
survey, Italy’s Protestant church member- 
ship has increased 8% since war’s end, 


Four (Church) Bells 


Almost without exception America’s 
churches have flopped whenever they have 
tried to spread their message by making 
motion pictures. The cost is too much for 
most collection plates. And shying away 
from Hollywood slickness has turned most 
efforts into pious tedium. | 

Last week at premieres in 100 churches 
across the country, however, the flop- 
tradition seemed to have ended. Well- 
planned, cash-backed Protestant co-opera- 
tion had junked the jinx; the Protestant 
Film Commission’s first feature length 
movie, Beyond Our Own, had proved 
more than painless evangelizing—it was 
good entertainment by anybody’s stand- 
ards. 

Success—Together. How the 
churches had finally done it: Nineteen of 
the country’s major denominations, 13 
interdenominational service agencies, had 
pooled money (about $250,000 for this 
curtain-raiser) to form the Film Commis- 
sion. The actual scripting and filming was 
done at a Hollywood studio (the eight- 
stage, independent Motion Picture Center) 
with an all-Hollywood cast (star is Charles 
Russell whose last picture was The Late 
George Apley) and direction (Oscar-win- 
ning Producer Jack Chertok). The com- 
mission supervised every foot of film. 

The story is ‘simple, but exciting. 
Two brothers, one devoted to material, 
the other to moral gain are pictured from 
childhood up. One becomes a business- 





Protestant Film Commission 


FILM FAITH. The churches’ reel message was 


(SEE: Four Bells) 


a real hit. 


only lawyer, the other-goes to China as a 
never-preachy medical missionary. In a 
war-blasted mission hospital they meet 
and the film’s decision as to which has 
lived the better life is made without ser- 
mon or shout. 

With the premieres over, the work of 
distributing the film to the country’s 250,- 
ooo Protestant churches and any other 
groups—non-commercial—that can use the 
film is now beginning. Clubs, social work- 
ers, schools are tops on the list after the 
churches. Fee for performance of the 16 
mm. feature is $10. Says the Film Com- 
mission, “any collection plate can stand 
that.” And, they are equally sure, even 
the most church-fidgety moviegoer can 
stand, and enjoy Protestantism’s proof 
that heaven’s stars can shine right along 
with Hollywood's. 


Miracle of the Roses? 


So far everybody was happy about 
the roses of Stockport. To the deeply re- 
ligious they were a sign, a hope, a miracle. 
To skeptics they were obviously “doc- 
tored” in some way. After all, by this 
week they had been blooming 200 days, 
cut and out of water. 

No one thought anything about it at 
first. As usual the parishioners of the 
Roman Catholic church at Stockport, near 
the industrial town of Manchester in west- 
ern England, gathered early blossoms for 
May Day presentation to the church. 

One of the gatherers was 7-year-old 
Pauline Byrne. She was the church’s May 
Queen. For her roses she went to the 
town florist, bought an ordinary wreath of 
yellow tea blossoms. 

Crown for Mary. On the first Sun- 
day in May (the fourth) she was allowed 
to place them, crown-like, upon the head 
of the hand-carved orange-wood statue of 
the Virgin Mary near the altar. The roses 
were almost a week old then. Everyone 
promptly forgot about them. 

On June 19 the parish priest lifted 
them from the statue, started to throw 
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MIDWEST 
‘RADIOS - 


Separate Chassis Like This Powerful 
SERIES 16 AM-FM movet or 


Beautiful Radio-Phono Consoles Available 


‘The SYMPHONY GRAND 


fae) 4RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
| AM-FM CONSOLE 
































A truly magnificent instrument that offers’ 
| new, improved No-Drift FM, 5 Wave Bands, 







| Automatic Intermix Record Changer that 
Panasonic Speaker, and exclusive Midwest 
luxurious Console and Table Models 
FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY OR JUST 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 


FUDD handies both 10” and 12” records, 14%” 
30° Tri-Magnadyne Coil System and 
DAYS Color-Ray Tone Selection. Other 
TRIAL with Series 16, 12, and 8 Chassis. 
SEND FOR 
| FREE BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY AND SAVE! 
7. _ SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON lc POSTCARD, 
Dept. 34-L, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Please send me your new FREE 1948 Catalog. 
‘ 
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Fit Better 
With Komfo 
Dental Pads - 


Here is a comforting 
aid for dental plate 
sufferers. Komfo Den- 
tal Pads relieve sore 
and tender gums due 
to ill-fitting dentures; 
help prevent seeds from lodging 
under plate; help make plate fit snug- 
ger; help you wear and become accus- 
tomed to new plates; enable you to 
eat meat, tomatoes, pears, celery. Not 
a powder, not a paste, will not stick to 
plate. Send 50c for 10 lowers; send 50c 
for 8 uppers. (No stamps please.) 
Minimum order of either kind—50c. 

KOMFO DENTAL PAD CO., BOX NO. 6311, 

DEPT. B61, PHILA. 39, PA. 
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TO RELIEVE ITCH PROMPTLY! Scientifically 
medicated Cuticura soothes promptly—is used 
by many doctors and nurses! Buy today! 





CUTICURA Soap & OINTMENT 


INVENTOR 


Patent laws en the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U.S. Patent 
Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
tection and procedure and ‘‘Invention Reeord” form at 
once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-D Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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them away. Plaster from construction 
work inside the church encrusted the pet- 
als. They looked gray and withered. 

But when he blew the dust away the 
open buds seemed as crisp and fresh as 
the day they were bought. Shaking didn’t 
dislodge a single petal. 

Then people became interested. By 
last week, as the flowers continued to rest, 
open and,whole, on the statue, special po- 
lice had been assigned to the church to 
keep curious crowds in check. One Sunday 
brought 12,000 visitors, and space for reg- 
ular worshippers was hard to find. The 
roses, not the sermons and ritual, were 
the drawing card in Stockport? 

Cautious. The priests of the church 
have not called the roses miraculous. The 
visitors—along with calling them fraud 
and freak—have conferred that title. Close 
inspection of the blossoms has not yet 
been allowed. It will come “later” said 
the priests, who added “we don’t know if 
they’re actually fresh, we just know that 
they are preserved unlike any we’ve ever 
seen before.” 

Chorused the skeptics: “Preserved is 
right. They’ve probably been waxed... 
perhaps it was the plaster dust . . . but 
it’s no miracle. ... If it happened in any 
place but a church the explanation would 
be quick to come and most people would 
accept it as no more strange or miraculous 
than the fact that roses can grow in the 
first place.” 

Still, the religious preferred to think, 
or at least hope, that Stockport’s roses 
meant God’s eye was fixed on their part 
of the earth, that the roses were a hint of 
greater things to come. (Adding to their 
fervor was coincidence: The church is 
named for Mary and her rose-crowned 
statue was just placed in it as a special 
gesture because the church was celebrating 
its golden anniversary.) 

If the roses finally wither, it seems, at 
least a little faith may also wither with 
them. 


International 


RIDDLE WREATH. A closer look might wither 
flowers and faith. (SEE: Miracle?) 





For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh -blood! 


@ Why suffer the torment of 
aching arm muscles after un- 
usual exercise? There’s a time- 
proved way to help that pain 
just float away! Rub on some 
Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles when extra effort 
has burned up their nourish- 
ment. Rub on Absorbine Jr. and 
you help step up your local cir- 
culation. Then fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment... you 
can relax, enjoy life again! 

Help sore muscles limber up 
fast! ...Ask your druggist 
today for a $1.25 bottie of 
Absorbine Jr.— famous formula 
of rare herbs and other scien- 
tifically chosen ingredients. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 

























EN en 
OVER 7000000 USERS 


uw SPARE TIME PROFITS! 


First ‘time offered for direct ;sales, 
patented, widely used household ne- 
cessity. Every housewife a prospect 
-+.-should buy on sight. Lifetime 
opportunity, full or part time, for 
serious, ustrious men and women. 
haw Write today. A post card will bring 

. money-making offer by return mail. 


THE SHELDON CO. (inet Ph: 





BIGGER 


PROFIT 


You can Establish a 

Profitable Business 

Handling America’s 

Largest Fire Extin- 
|| guisher Line. 


Sell Fyr-Fyter extinguishers direct te schools, fac- 
tories, stores, homes, farms, hotels, car owners, ete. 
Untimited .market. Present scarcity of building me- 
terials and labor make fire protection essential. Six- 
year pent-up demand, Ne limit te earnings. Profit 
checks mailed weekly, We carry accounts, ship direct, 

Net a ‘‘one-shot’’ promotion but your eppertunity 
to establish a permanent, profitable business. Not just 
one product but a complete line, Underwriters’ ap- 
proved, from 1 qt. to 40 gals. All major types. We 
train you while you earn, AAA company, 3ist year. 

Write for details of the nationally famous Fyr-Fyter 
sales plan. This may be it. 


DEPT. 35-35, FYR-FYTER €O., DAYTON 1, 0. 
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Books 


Murder’s Moral 


In The Condemned (Prentice-Hall, 
New York: $2.75) Jo Pagano has written 
a story which is about as horrible and 
exciting as a story can be. It also has a 
moral, woven in so expertly that an un- 
wary reader will think he is being enter- 
tained rather than lectured. 

It is the tale of Howard Tyler, who 
had to quit grammar school at 12 and sell 
newspapers for a living. Now Tyler is 
middle-aged and broke. He has a job that 
doesn’t pay enough to. live on, a sick and 
pregnant wife, a skinny 3-year-old son, 
and a head bursting with worries. 

A mild and humble little man, he 
doesn’t curse his fate, but he does seek 
escape from his crowded, shabby home oc- 
casionally by walking downtown to the 
Bon-Ton, the local hot spot. He likes to 
watch the lucky people who have enough 
money to permit them to gamble and drink 
cheap liquor. 

The Crime. Here he meets “Big 
Shot” Jerry Slocum, whose brain is full of 
cynical hatred and dozens of schemes, all 
illegal, for grabbing easy money. He has 
no trouble talking Tyler into driving his 
car on a couple of stickup jobs. They split 
the take 50-50. 

Jerry’s big scheme, however, is to kid- 
nap young Robert Wineberg for $50,000 
ransom. When Tyler balks, Jerry explains: 
The Jews deserve what’s coming to them: 
besides, he isn’t going to hurt the kid. But 
when they get young Wineberg tied up, 
the big, smooth-talking Jerry suddenly 
goes savagely insane and beats his head to 
a pulp with a’ wrench. They dump the 
body in the lake. 

The Punishment. From here on 
Howard Tyler and the reader move through 
a nightmare. First come the cops with 
their rubber hoses, and finally the lynch 
mob with ropes. Through it all Tyler sees 
only a succession of bright, clear pictures 
—his wife, sick and crying; himself—or is 
it his son?—cold and hungry, selling news- 
papers on the corner; Wineberg’s dead 
and bleeding face. When the hangman’s 
rope snaps his neck, the pictures explode 
into sparks. 

The moral? It lies in the answer to 
the question: Whose is the blame? Pagano 
seems to think it should be divided equally 
among the reader, the author, and the 
other two-and-a-half billion people who 
make up a sociéty which breeds Howard 
Tylers and Jerry Slocums. 


Growth of a Cartoonist 


Bill Mauldin was only 23 when a 
series of pungent cartoons showing In- 
fantrymen Willie and Joe in the throes of 
war won him the Pulitzer prize, best- 
sellerdom and celebrity status. 

Since the war, Mauldin has been 
drifting slowly into the commonplace, 
chiefly because his Willie and Joe, as 
civilians, lack their old saltiness and 
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strength. Moreover, his swift plunge into 
the front ranks of political liberals has 
moved some individuals and newspapers 
to blacklist him as too leftish or even 
communistic. 

His new book, Back Home (William 
Sloane Associates, New York: $3.50), 
should send him soaring, at least briefly, 
into the spotlight again. Like his previous 
Up Front, it is a Book of the Month Club 
choice. After reading it, no fair-minded 
person can:call him a Communist. 

Mauldin’s cartoons, the best of two 
years’ work, are humorous and pointed 
both to left and right (see picture). The 





Copyright United Features Syndicate, Inc. 


“Yer a menace fo the people. It's me duty to 
sink your end of the boat.” 


text, written in a brash, purposely unre- 
finedstyle, is a frank, keen presentation 
of his viewpoint on American affairs. 

He writes and draws about racial dis- 
crimination, the used car market, the 
U.N., Hollywood, the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and his own personal 
ups and downs in the cartoon world. These 
observations are frequently an appealing 
indication of Mauldin’s youth. 

He tells, incidentally, how a profes- 
sional needler is apt to get pricked him- 
self sometimes. Mauldin, noting the way 
Victor Kravchenko and other turncoat 
Russians had profited by sensatianal testi- 
monials, drew a cartoon showing two 
young Communists talking beneath a pic- 
ture of Stalin. One remarks: “Two maga- 
zines are competing for exclusive serial 
rights if we convert.” 

Mistake. Although drawn weeks be- 
fore, the cartoon unfortunately appeared 
simultaneously with ex-Congresswoman 
Clare Luce’s announcement of her conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism and her arti- 
cles in a women’s magazine telling why. 
The Catholic Church chose to read a re- 
ligious significance inte Mauldin’s draw- 
ing and fell upon him with heavy-handed 
wrath, 

Such experience, plus age, have made 
Mauldin a more subtle and astute cartoon- 
ist so that his future looks assured. 
Through free enterprise a bright young 
man can still get to the top—as witness, 
Bill Mauldin. 









Poor Bert! ... Writing his best 
girl a letter popping the question, 
when the pen ran dry. Had to send 
it to the factory for a re-fill—took 
four weeks. Meanwhile girl said 
“Yes” to another guy! 

Too bad he hadn't an Inkograph! 
You fill it yourself, with any good 
ink. So well made, it writes for 
years and years! The famous 
point of extra hard 14kt. gold, can’t 
bend, spread, scratch, blot. Writes 
smoothly in any hand, on any paper. 
Makes carbon copies, rules lines. 
In five smart colors, and 
black. At all good stores. 
And still— 
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Inkograph Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St., 
New York City 13, N. Y. 


MECHANICS - HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
py Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 

da, Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to 
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- From Your Cough 
Due to a Col 


FOLEY’S Cough Compound 
TAILSPIN 


SAFE-STURDY 
A real model fighter 
thru the air from three 
feet to make a perfect 
landing !! Here's the act- 
ion toy all children want. 
TAILSPIN is sensational... 
a new thrill every time it 
sweeps thru the air. 


NO SPRINGS TO WIND OR BREAK! 
Send Only $1.25 
Post- Paid. immediate delivery 
ey Order TAILSPIN Today 
TOY OF THE YEAR =” Soe 


WIREWOOD COMPANY 
1972 Hillhurst, Hollywood 27, Calif. 
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Tortured by Pain of 


RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 
LUMBAGO 


Get faster relief with SLOAN’S! 

Famous for over 70 years for reliev- 

ing aches and pains of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sore muscles! 


It’s foolish to suffer one extra needless 
moment of pain! Do what millions do! 
The very moment you feel aches or soré- 
ness coming on—pat on SLOAN’S. Yes, 
simply pat it on... and see how fast 
glorious relief comes! 


In seconds (not minutes) pain starts to 
subside! Agonizing aches begin to ease 
away! A soothing, warming sensation 
comes over the sore, aching part! 


Research proves SLOAN’S acts faster 
... and its comforting effects last longer! 
Get SLOAN’S at all drug stores: 35¢, 
70¢ and $1.40 (giant size). q 


SLOAN’S : 


LINIMENT 4 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 
FREE 


PA | 


Write today for FREE book, “THE LAW - TRAINED 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 well- 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ- 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Many 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree. 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement. 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave.,’Dept. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 


Get Rid of RATS 


with the Biggest Value 
in Rat Killers 


Get RODAN—the only Rat Killer 
that contains DuPont ANTU (the 
most deadly Rat Killer now avail- 
able to the pa) PILUS the 
scientific WALSH 16-Ingredient 
Rat Bait which rats can’t resist. 
Ready and easy to use—you can 
buy a package of RODAN con- 
taining enough to kill a thousand 
fats for ony $1.00. Laboratory 
tests show RODAN safe around 
animals and poultry, sure death to 
rats. If oe dealer doesn’t have 
RODAN, send your name and 
address with $1.00 and a package 
will be sent prepaid, or we will 
send it C.O.D. if you prefer. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
WALSH LABORATORIES, 

INC., 510 W. 76th St. 
Chicago 20, Ill. 


*% Afew good territories 
are still available for deal- 
ers and distributors. 
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Radio 





CBS 


PRODUCER, ACTOR. Bob Shayon (left), Joe 
Cotten did Eagle's Brood. (See below) 


The Documentary, 1947 


The documentary program, the radio 
public’s favorite approach to problems-of- 
the-day, is coming into its own. 

Last fortnight NBC, most commercial 


of networks, created a board of top men, 


to advise on bigger, better ways to public 
service. Such a policy shift heralds the 
possibility of more documentaries of the 
caliber of The Third Horseman, last sum- 
mer’s food series, and last year’s The 
Fifth Horseman on the atom bomb; 

Though NBC has rarely developed 
documentaries to the stature of those done 
by CBS, the leader in the field today, it 
has produced more than it generally gets 
credit for. 

How They Grew. In the early ’30s 
when NBC pioneered with shows like The 
Rise of the Sun, the story of the New 
York Sun, a documentary was a program 
half-heartedly slapped together as a duti- 
ful but unpopular public service. In 1945, 
when all the networks found people eager 
for programs on the ups and downs of 
war, the documentary spark flared up. 

Today these information dramas are 
given the best production, research’ and 
acting the networks can command. They 
not only dissect America’s urgent prob- 
lems, but editorialize to the extent of 
offering solutions. 

Wide Scope. Great care is taken to 
assign writers interested in the topic at 
hand. Subjects sweep through controver- 
sial issues like labor unions, food, housing, 
school teachers, child psychology, intoler- 
ance, public health and atomic energy. 

Last year CBS drafted ace producer 
Robert Heller to head radio’s first and 
only Documentary Unit with a staff de- 
voted solely (other networks make special 
assignments) to putting on 10 or 12 exten- 
sive broadcasts a year. Costs rarely go 
below $25,000 a show. But the unit has 
paid off with widely acclaimed programs. 
Last spring’s broadcast of Eagle’s Brood, 
a deep probe into juvenile delinquency, 


A COMPLETE SEWING oeeag oo 
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Anyone can install it ina few — ‘ 
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PASAAK’S pert. P-5 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation... Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


Dry, Cracked Lip 


Surprising how soon the dryness 
is relieved and healing begins, af- 
ter using oily, medicated, soothing 


Pe SIN Gp Lomtuent 
Do FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or 
rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. | 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Te approval applicants. Contains ONLY 
? 0 0 po tree yield ny 3c. 
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brought letters from several communities 
which had formed councils to deal with 
the problem in the way that CBS advised. 

Variety. At Mutual, program spe- 
cialists Elsie Dick and Jack Paige have 
run through a series of subjects from Gal- 
lant Lady, a tribute to Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt, to The Bitter Herb, a six-pro- 
gram slash at anti-Semitism. The net- 
work’s most ambitious project was the 
recent Your Children Today, three shows 
on the psychological problems of children 
born during World War II. Future plans 
include series on adoption, divorce and 
race relations. 

Under public affairs director Robert 
Saudek, ABC’s documentaries have been 
few but intensive. It spotlighted School 
Teachers—10947 with four broadcasts, gave 
slums a going over in two parts. 1960? 





Jiminy Cricket! dramatized the Twen- | 


tieth Century Fund’s report on America’s 
future. 

Most of these research projects get 
an hour or half-hour of prize evening 
listening time, sometimes muscle out a 
sponsored show. Only a handful have had 
outside backing. 

CBS’ Heller pays the networks an 
earned tribute: “The ‘new’ documentary 
. . . is painstakingly devised to stimulate 
action by individuals and communities on 
higher and higher levels of citizenship. 
... He calls it radio’s “richest contribu- 
tion to the democratic life.” 


Some Sob, No Soap 


A Washincton, D.C., housewife slowed 
her morning dusting as she listened, ears 
riveted to the radio. 

“So Elizabeth finds herself attracted 
to Mr. Wickham and amazed at this story 
about D’Arcy ...” the announcer exhaled. 
“Join us again tomorrow at this same 
time.” 

The housewife laid aside her dust- 
cloth and, like hundreds of others, penned 
a thank-you note to Mutual’s Capital out- 
let, WOL. For the story she had heard 
was no soap opera. It was a classic— 
Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice—and a 
radical departure in radio serials. 

It was read, as Wuthering Heights, 
Anna Karenina and others had been, in 
cultured tones by shy, dark Larry Geragh- 
ty on WOL’s locally-broadcast, five-a- 
week Story Time. 

Challenge. The 15-minute show is 
program director Ray Passman’s answer 
to the competition’s soap operas. And 
judging from fan mail, Story Time, now 
five months old, is giving them a run for 
their money. 

Books are chosen by young producer 
Larry Frommer, who claims: “For best 
adaptation to radio you've got to have 
plenty of love interest and action.” One 
of the first books he passed up was The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame—“too philo- 
sophical.” 

A boek usually takes about three 
weeks to read on the air. Even if it has 
to be edited for reading aloud, Frommer 
tries to keep the “author’s spirit.” No 
sponsor has been impressed enough to 
sign, but his listeners are gratefu' 
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DON’T DREAD WINTER ~ DRESS ye IT! 
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“I’d take more precautions. 
Ever try Duofold multiple- 
R you: underwear? It gives 












you all the warmth and pro- 

"4 tection of wool, but not the 
itch. It takes the sting out 
of winter for me— helps 
na up my resistance — 
it’s so comfortable I 
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INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Putent Attorneys 
American Memorial Co.Dept.A50,Atlanta,Ga. | 737-K _—_District National Bidg. Washington 5, D.C, 
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says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner 
“Are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion Learn to Condition 


Upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Your inst 
RHEUMATIS 


Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out,. sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to —y - —_ ee, or spelis of 
menta epression 
, ei a ae to any of these ques- CONSTIPATION 
tions is * ’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such N E 4 vO U S N ESS 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 
ditioning expert. OVERWEIGHT 
FREE BOOK "3:2 [Common Aiiments 
mon Ail 
In his new 24 page illust rated book. Nhe Health and the Next 90 Days.” Mr. 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures right in 
eur own home. Explains astonishing results in comet Concttagston, 
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disorders in directing health improvement 
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e with its well-bore 
moisture trap 


¢ famous dry lip 


e comfortable 
bent shape 


WM. DEMUTH &CO., INC NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 








TWO SURE WAYS 
TO KILL RATS! 


K-R-O BIS-KITS come ready to use. No muss, 
no fuss, no bother. Containing red squill, 
K-R-O BIS-KITS are relatively harmless to 
farm animals. Economical! Only 35c and $1.00. 


K-R-O POWDER also contains red squill, is easy 
to mix with meat, fish, or grain. A real value. 
Two-ounce package at 75c will make 200 
quick-killing baits. 


@ If not available at your drug, feed, or seed) 
store, order K-R-O direct. Add 15Sc for mailing 
and handling. The K-R-O Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
—_—__ -k>. 
| K-R-O 


St ror Hard-to-Fit BIG_MEN- 


LARGE 
SUES 


16% to 20 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. FREE 
GEORGE JACOBS COMPANYERAY 
Dept.2 219 9 N. Broad St, Phila. 7, Pa BAiAiad 


33 to 35 Sleeve 








FULPE Sf 










SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Here it is, your introductory offer 
of fine Darwin, Parrot and Tri- 
umph tulips, in reds, whites, pinks, 
yellows, purples, etc. Finest bloom- 
ing varieties—more than % will bloom 
the first season, the rest the second 
season. Send today for your 65 gorgeous 
tulips at only $1.00. Postpaid, shipped 
C.O.D. Catalog Free. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, Inc.“" toc rer 
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COOPER & GODDARD. According to DeMille, 
they saved Fort Pitt. (SEE: History) 


History by DeMille 


Paramount insists that Producer Cecil 
B. DeMille “weighs every word in his 
scripts.” The scenario of his newest Tech- 
nicolored super-spectacle, Unconquered, 
had a scene in which George Washington 
“gave a certain order to a Virginia militia- 
man.” DeMille asked the research staff 
whether Washington actually gave such an 
order. Upon being told “no,” Paramount 
claims, he cried: “Take it out of the 
script. You can’t change Washington’s 
biography. It’s like giving Jesus of Naza- 
reth a new line in the Testament.” 

DeMille may have done right by 
George, but there his scholarly scruples 
end. He blandly mixes Braddock’s defeat 
and Pontiac’s conspiracy (which actually 
occurred in different wars) and makes the 
winning side lose the key battle in the 
latter fracas. 

In any case, children and adults alike 
(except those who read Neil Swanson’s 
novel, The Judas Tree, on which it is 
based) ought to enjoy the film. It adds 
up to a disarmingly silly account of how 
Cooper and Paulette Goddard make Amer- 
ica safe for the pioneers. 

The time is 1763. Paulette is a bond 
slave from Britain who is bought by 
Cooper, a sturdy colonial Army captain 
who doesn’t trust those pesky Redskins an 
inch. Cooper is a bit careless about his 
purchase papers, however, and Howard 
DaSilva, a vicious profiteer, forges a bill 
of sale of his own. 

Poor Paulette has a fearful time. 
First Cooper gets her, then DaSilva. She 
is forced to scrub floors, trudge for miles 
through the woods in makeshift moccasins, 
and look upon the bodies of scalped vic- 
tims of the Indtans. She reacts to these 
unpleasantnesses by widening her eyes, 
putting the tips of her fingers against her 
lips, and murmuring : “Oh!” 

DeMille gives his public every big 
situation from the old silent serials, brings 
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Knitted Princess Slips 


and Hip Skirts 


INDERA FIGURFIT (Cold- 
al Knitted Princess Slips or 
lip Skirts keep you snugly 
warm in stylish comfort. 
Exclusive sta-up shoulder 
straps; patented knit border 
bottom features prevent 
crawling and bunching at the 
knees. a laundering — no 
ironing hoice of many 
weights, qualities and colors 
at modern _§ stores. Sizes 
short, medium, tall,in slims 
and stouts. Knit to Height— 
Knit to Fit. 


MEDIUM 
SLIM 
25% WOOL 
73% COTTON 


f (BERA MILLS CO. * 
The ited: Look for this Label for 





K correct size and quality 
Write for Style Folder No. 21-PP 
INDERA MILLS CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





If you suffer misery of 


>) & a te 457. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
ITCHY SKIN 


do this at once! 


Get Sayman Salve! Watch its scientific 
formula go to work. Quickly soothes 
itching, aids healing, helps prevent in- 
fection and spread of externally-caused 
skin troubles. Over 10 million jars sold. 
NOT a cosmetic, but a truly medi- 
cated salve of real therapeutic value! 


FREE SAMPLE: If dealer can't supply, write Dept. 28, 
SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


that famous 
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For skin beauty, use Sayman Vegetable Wonder S Wonder Soap 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 
allays the cough or you are to have your money 


back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


TOMBSTONE ‘fal 








22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. Thick 
Sosumesps ol enduring beauty. 
Letterin free, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE 
F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta. 
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the film to a rousing climax with the siege 
of Fort Pitt. In the ensuing melee Cooper 
fools the Redskins into thinking that 
several wagonloads of dead soldiers are 
live, fighting reinforcements. The Injuns 
throw in the sponge, Cooper gets Paulette, 
ind the way is cleared for the Revolu- 
tion. 


Mitty’s Madventurés 


The Secret Life of Walter Mitty 
(RKO-Goldwyn) should appeal to anyone 
who ever daydreams. And psychiatrists 
say that nearly everybody does. 

Walter Mitty, played by Danny Kaye, 
is an ordinary little man with an unexcit- 
ingly ordinary little life. To escape it, he 
shifts into dream-gear, becomes a fearless 
sea captain, an icy-nerved super surgeon, 
a daring RAF pilot, a Mississippi gambler, 
a two-fisted cowboy or a fabulous Paris 
hat designer. 

Such dreams, the sum total of humor- 
ist James Thurber’s original New Yorker 
story, are still hilariously funny on the 
screen. Unfortunately, script writer Ken 
Englund and producer Sam Goldwyn 
added a plot to tie the dreams together. 
Far more fantastic than any of the dreams, 
it involves Mitty with jewel thieves, beau- 
tiful women and mad doctors. 

This melodrama not only slows the 
movie’s pace but distorts its original in- 
tent. The adventures Thurber’s Mitty 
dreamed up could clearly never happen to 
him, whereas the Hollywood Mitty’s real 
life is so hair-raising it’s a wonder he 
bothers to dream at all. 

Danny Kaye’s sophisticated clowning 
extracts the utmost in humor from a timid- 
soul role. His intimate approach is as 
spellbinding as ever. So are his two songs, 
of which the best is Symphony for Un- 
strung Tongues. 

Virginia Mayo, the girl who fascinates 
Mitty in fantasy and real life, looks like 


a vision herself in lush Technicolor. What’s 


more, she even acts now and then. Boris 
Karloff, a psychiatrist-villain, Fay Bainter 
and Ann Rutherford are wacky enough 


to populate any dream. 


DANNY KAYE. In a dream, he's Anatole of 
Paris. (SEE: Mitty'’s Madventures) 
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@ Rub in -gently-warm- 
ing, soothing Ben-Gay 

. It acts fast! Ben-Gay 
contains up to 214 times 
more methyl salicylate 
and menthol — pain-re- 
lieving agents known to 
every doctor — than five 
other widely offered 
rub-ins. Get genuine 
Ben-Gay, the original 
Baume Analgésique, for 
speedy relief! 


Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, 
and COLDS. 


Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do veices sometimes 
sound indistinct at a 
church and home? Try .. . 





ONE-CASE @e ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Pat. N 
Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
"of sounds. Dealers almost 
" everywhere. Serviced in one 
minute. Up to 75% saving on 


BOOKLETS 


mailed to 


oF ompey 4 “A” batteries. One year you in 

ana Pen guarantee. Send for facts. plain 

Accepted by the a’ ncil on Phus il Medic envelope 
American Medical Ass at 





FREE 
Write Today 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
20138 E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


TRAVE 
NAUSEA. <3 


Used by children ang 
adults over Vs century 
on LAND and SEA... 





affects many children 
— dpe For 
and relief try 












Promptly relieves 
COUGHS of 


CHEST 
COLDS 


Breaks Up Surface Congestion, Too! 


At the first sign of a chest cold — rub 
Musterole on chest, throat and back. It 
instantly starts to relieve coughs and tight 
soreness in chest muscles. Then good old 
reliable Musterole helps break up painful 
surface congestion and checks irritation. 
In 3 strengths. At all drugstores. 








OTTAWA 


. TRACTOR 
| rahe Trea, Cutstec "el SAW 


Uses Power Take-off | 
tractor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Biglabor saver, lew price. FREE BOOK & PRICE LIST. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 1-764 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 
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Look Out for 
Pin-Worms 


Recent medical reports reveal 
that an amazing number of chil- 
dren (and grown-ups, too) may 
be victims of Pin-Worms. Yes— 
one out of every three examined 
were found to be infected, often 
without suspecting what was 
wrong! And these stubborn, ugly 
pests living inside the human 
body can cause real distress. 

So be on guard for the signs 
that may mean Pin-Worms in 
your children and yourself—es- 
pecially the tormenting rectal 


itch, For today you can, and 
should, do something about it. 
Thanks to a special, officially 
approved drug principle, an ef- 


fective treatment for Pin-Worms 
has been made possible. 


This drug is the vital ingredient 
in JAYNE’S P-W—the new Pin- 
Worm treatment developed in 
the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son. The small, easy-to-take 
P-W tablets act in a special way 
to remove Pin-Worms easily, 
safely. Ask your druggist for 
JAYNE’S P-W at the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, and follow the sim- 
ple directions on the package. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 








we BUCKLEY'S 


MIXTURE 
Constant bronchial coughing due to 
a cold or excessive smoking is tiring, 
annoying. Just try Buckley’s Mix- 
ture and see if you don’t get quick, 
glorious relief: Buckley’s contains 

4 soothing Carrageen for in- 
flamed, irritated throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- 
cation, no syrups added— 
thus tends to act faster, 

go further. Try Buckley’s. 
At All Drugstores 


AS -QarX 


Ci 
ent MAPTACKS 


MOOR ife, help you “ead them at 2 


el 
bring maps to \ cambinations. Sharp, ste vo 


apie stores. 
oesinne. At stationery and map 


MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY - 113 Berkley St., Phila. 44, Pa 
DRESSES from feed sacks... Curtains 


from flour bags! Learn how to make these and 
scores of other attractive and useful items from 
cotton bags. The free booklet, “Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,” gives complete directions. 
For your FREE copy, write today to: National 
Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, 
Dept. 15. 
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Bypaths 


Word to the Wide 


Ladies over-fond of food 
Acquire a certain bulchritude! 
S. Omar Barker. 
° s . 

Under the austerity program, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth gets no honeymoon abroad, 
no “‘new look” clothes. As far as royalty 
is concerned, no one can say that Britan- 
nia waives the rules. ” 


"Your cake fell, dear.” 


The Freedom Train, at latest reports, 
will not stop at southern railway stations 
where race discrimination is practiced. 
Possibly the train could be re-titled The 
Freedom Limited. 

* 7. . 

Russia says we have a “dollar cur- 
tain,” and Uncle Sam surely is getting the 
curtain calls. 

° ° 7 

Atomic energy will never take the 

place of good, old-fashioned, plain ENERGY. 
. . - 

If that cheap cut of meat annoys you, 

just whistle at the gristle. 
. oa 7 

There’s lots of business waiting for 
the butcher who puts on the market some 
choice cuts in prices, 

. . * 

The money that is saved on educa- 
tion this year will be spent later on jails 
and reformatories. 

oa 7. 7 

The outcry against the administration 

is in full voice; outs crying to get in. 
. - e 

Two never could live as cheaply as 
one but now one can live as expensively 
as two. 

* * - 

The man without a dollar to his name 
is 50 cents better off today than he once 
was. 

° - 7 

The Gallup poll announces that it 

will expand its public opinion survey to 





include radio program popularity ratings. 
Henceforth Dr. Gallup will tell us not 
only how badly informed we are, but also 
how we get that way. 

. . . 

An optimist is a fellow who takes a 
market basket when he goes shopping with 
$5 in his pocket. 

os e 7 

The white man’s real burden seems to 

be a lot of other white men. 
. + . 

After a couple of hours of radio’s 
recorded shows, some listener might say: 
“I’m disk-gusted.” 


Corner Wise 


To mind your own business most of the 
time 
Is really not much of a hurdle, 
But one for the book is the man who won’t 
look 
At a lady adjusting her girdle! 





“Let's take Route 16, it's shorter.” 


Quips 

In inheriting the earth, it is only fair 
that the meek be warned. It includes Eu- 
rope.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

e - - 

Some of the new-model cars scarcely 
have enough ground clearance to pass over 
a pedestrian.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

° -_ . 

If the U.N. is to die, it could better 
die with a bang for its principles than 
with a whimper in procedural difficulties. 
—The Observer (London, Eng.). 

° se _ 

It is found that starlings are fright- 
ened by a two-faced imitation owl. If this 
is the same as the double-domed com- 
mentator, so are we.—The Oregonian. 

. 7 eo 

What do hens do on eggless Thurs- 
day? Just “lay” around?—/ndianapolis 
Star. 

. e + 

What we enjoy in the many current 
memoirs are the early chapters, relating 
the hero’s early struggles, before success 
took him over.—Buffalo News. 
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Distance is no longer a barrier between you 
and those you love. Thanks to the airlines you can 
get there and back in hours instead of days. When 
you travel by air, you have more time to spend with 
friends or family, extra time for profit or pleasure, 
ample time for a real vacation. Time... that’s what 
the airlines give you. Time! 

Fly Martin . . . Gain Time! 
Time... translated into speed . . . is one reason why 
leading airlines the world over have standardized on 
Martin transports. For these fast-flying 2-0-2 and 
3-0-3 airliners are 100 m.p.h. faster than the previous 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


twin-engined transports they supplant. They bring 
express speeds to every airline city .. . offer unsur- 
passed comfort and dependability. Travel with glam- 
our ... specify Martin airliner ... save more time! 


Proved in Service 


A new era of swift, dependable transportation is 
opening, as the ultramodern Martin 2-0-2 enters 
service. Meanwhile, Martin is spurring production 
so more Americans can fly on these advanced air- 
liners . . . and gain Time, Time, TIME! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE S$, MD. 


? MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft 
¢ Aerial gunturrets «© Guided missiles *¢ Out- 
standing commercial planes for both passenger and 
cargo service ¢ Marvinol resins (Martin Plostics & 
Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing cir- 
craft (Martin Rotawings Division) « Mareng fuel tanks 
(licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) « 
Stratovision aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.) « Aircraft ground-hand- 
ling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guord the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields 
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AIRCRAFT 


Buslders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore $, Maryland. 











Here’s a really delicious flavor secret famous cooks have 
known for years. Try it, and enjoy the best pancakes 
you ve ever tasted! 

Just add aspoonful of butter toa cupful of hot Sweetose 

and there’s the most delicious buttery syrup you’ve 
ever enjoyed! All the golden richness of butter—and the 
special sweetness of Sweetose blended together! 

Try Hot Buttered Sweetose on waffles, French toast 
and hot biscuits, too. Like hundreds of other dishes, 
they’ll taste far better when they’re sweetened with 
Sweetose. For Sweetose is a completely new type of 
sweetener made from corn—so different that it is made 
under a new basic patent. 

Hundreds of women who have tried Sweetose prefer 
it to sugar for luscious desserts, stewing fruits, and many 
other uses, too. It mixes very quickly, blends well, and 
has a satisfying sweetness men and boys really like. 

We want to send you recipes for eleven delicious new 
desserts—husky, flavorful desserts that will win the 
whole family. All made from this wonderful new syrup. 


Just mail the coupon to us today. Your copy will be 
mailed to you. A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL. 


eetose 


is a trade-mark 


e A. BE. Staley Mtg.Co 


ir, Illinois, registered 


. 5. Pat. Office, 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-11 
Box 1091, Decatur, II. 


Please send me, free, your recipes for 
eleven delicious desserts made with 
your patented new-type syrup— 
Sweetose. 
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